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A. & C. BLACKS LIST. 


SANTA TERESA: Being Some Account of Her 


LIFE AND TIMES, together with some pages from the History of the 
Last Great Reform in ‘the Religious Orders, By GABRIELA CUNNING- 
HAME GRAHAM. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, With two Autogravure 


Frontispieces. Price 32s, 


RECTORAL ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS, _ 1863-1893, SIR 
WILLIAM STIRLING MAXWELL TO THE MARQUESS OF 
BUTE. Edited, with an Introduction, by WILLIAM KNIGHT, Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, University of St. Andrews. ros. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY (FLOWERING PLANTS). By D. H. Scott, M.A., 
D.Sc., Honorary Keeper of the Jodrell L aboratory, Royal Gardens, 
Kew. Crown 8vo, Illustrated with 113 Figures. 3s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
MAMMALS, LIVING AND EXTINCT. By Sir W. H. FLOWER. 
and RICHARD LYDEKKER. Demy 8vo, cloth, 763 pages, Illustrated 
with 357 Wood Engravings. Cheaper Edition. 12s. éd. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
FISHES. By A. C. L. GUNTHER, Keeper of the Zoological Depart- 
ment in the British Museum. Demy 8vo, cloth, 720 pages. Illus trated 
with 320 Wood Engravings. Cheaper Edition, 12s. 6d. 


LIFE IN MOTION: or, Muscle and Nerve. By 
J. G. MCKENDRICK, Professor of Physiology in the University of 
Glasgow. Illustrated. New Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 


BLACK’S HANDY ATLAS OF ENGLAND AND 


WALES. Edited by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW. Price 5s. 


MARGARET DRUMMOND, MILLIONAIRE. 


By SopHiE F. F. VeiTcH. In One vol. crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


ALADDIN IN LONDON, By Fercus Hume. One 
vol. crown 8vo. Prive 3s. 6d. 


THE GREAT CHIN EPISODE. By Pau Cusine. 


One vot., crown 8vo. Price 35. 6d. 


DRYBURGH EDITION WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
Vol wi + REDGAUNTL Fier by GEORGE Hay, R.S.A. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho nna London. 





St. Mary's Hospital Medical School. 


The SUMMER SESSION begins on May rst. 

Students entering the School for the Summer Session are. enabled to 
devote its Three Months to the uninterrupted Study of Chemistry, Physics 
and Biology, and so to present themselves for the Examinations in those 
subjects at the end of July. If successful therein, they are free to devote 
the entire Winter Session to the Lectures, practical work, and study 
required for the more important professional subjects of Anatomy and 
Physiology. 

To enable Students entering in May to thoroughly prepare themselves 
for the July Examinations in Chemistry and Physics, there are Special 
Lectures and Classes, with Courses of Instruction in Laboratory Practice 
throughout the Summer Session. 

It is now compulsory that the Chemistry and Pl hysics Examination of the 
Conjoined Boards of the ‘ oles zes should be passed at le: ist Six Months 

5 + . 
previous to the P rimary Examination in Anato my and Physiology. 

On September 26th and anti us will be an Examination for Entrance 
Scholarships in Natural Science, in value from 50 to 100 Guineas, for 
which Students who enter in May are eligible to compete. 

The Residential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, 
W. Students received at a charge of £75 for the Academic year, 

Arrangements are now being made to build 

(r) A New Out-Patients’ Department. 

(2) A Residential College for Students, 

(3) New Special Wards, 

(4) A Nurses’ Home, and 

(5) Well-isolated Wards for Lying-in Women. 
This will add 100 Beds to the Hospital. 

The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors assist the Students in pre- 
paring for the Final Examinations. 

Mr. F. H. MADDEN, will forward the prospectus 





The School Secretary 
on application. 


GEORGE P. FIELD, Deaz. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sud-Dean. 





SUTTON’S GRASS oman 
PERMANENT PASTURE “m #2, 64 to 38 a 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 17s. Gd. to 25s. Ga. 


per Acre. 


SUTTON'S SEEDS oniy'saiw SUTTON & SONS, READING. 





Shipping Hnnouncements, 


[ NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete. 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (Li7Tp.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION, 


MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 


CALGUTTA, ZANZIBAR. 











MADRAS. MOoOMBASSA. 
COLOMBO. BRISBANE. 
RANGOON, SATAVIA. 


ROCKHAMPTON. 
TOWNSVILLE. 
MARYBOROUGH. 


MAURITIUS, 
BoMBAY. 
KURRACHEER, 
BAGHDAD, 
Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the Principal Ports ot 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND and JAVA, 
Every Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co, 13 Austin Friars, E.C. ,and 4 Pall Ma ll East, S.W., 
or to GELLATLY, HANKEY, SEWELL & Co., Albert Square, Manchester; 51 Pall 
Mall, and Dock House, silliter Street, London. 


AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 
EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
J above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 





. > Pe 
. GREEN & CO., and ( | Head Offices 
FENCHURCH eee, 


ne fb ! 
Manager {ANDE RSON, ANDERSON & CO. ] — 


For passage apply to the latter firm, at 5 FE het RCH AVENUE, "EC. ; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


botel Smstibcesbedt. 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


WwW a Hotel, 








Mount Epurt RAIM, 

U nder th e distinguished patronage of His Grace the late emo of Wellington, K.G., 
the leading Nobility and Gentry, ete. etc. Phe Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level : 
south aspect ; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished ; gros in every sitting- 
room; cuisine, English and Fren h': wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 


tables ; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; Laden, 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor. 


OXFORD. 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


— — 


cee TLAND PLACE, W. 
Situated in the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. Artesian 
Well Water Electric Light throughout. Mo derate Tanff. 
Table d'Hote 6 to 8. 3 Ye Music by thes Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER G ‘OSDE N. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Novel. 











NOTICE. 7%e 7H/RD 
i:DITION of * MARCELLA,’ 
3 vols, by Mrs. HUMPHRY 
WARD, w// be ready at all 
the Libraries on MONDAY 
next, 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








In One Vol. Demy 8vo, New and Revised Edition, Price 15s. 
THE ART OF GOLF. By Sir W. G. Simpson, Bart. 
With Twenty Plates from instantaneous Photographs of Professional Players 
chiefly by A. F. Macrig, Esq. 
‘Remains the standard work on the subject, notwithstanding all that has Leen 


written concerning the game since the publication of the first edition. 
National Observ.r. 


EpinspurRGH: DAVID DOUGLIAS, to CASTLE STREET. 
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MR. MURRAY’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SEASON 1893-1894. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 
MEMOIR OF H.R.H. THE LATE DUKE OF CLARENCE. 


y J. E. VINCENT. Crown 8vo, 9s. [Second Edition. 
LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF ARTHUR PEN- 
RHYN STANLEY, late Dean _ Westminster. By ROWLAND E. 
PROTHERO, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo, 32s. [Third Edition. 
LADY BURGHERSH’S LETTERS, 1813-1814. Portraits, 
crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition. 
CORRESPONDENCE OF MR. JOSEPH JEKYLL WITH 
HIS SISTER-IN-LAW, LADY GERTRUDE SLOANE STANLEY. 
Edited, with a brief Memoir, by the Hon. ALGERNON BOURKE. 


8vo, 16s. 
JENNY LIND, THE ABTIOT. New and Abridged 


Edition, in One vol., Portrait wn 8va, 9s 
A SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF GEORGIANA LADY _ 
ROS. By her Daughter, the Hon. Mrs, J. R. SwInt« Crown 8vo 
7s. 6d, 


TRAVELS AND ADVENTURE, 





THE PAMIRS. By the Earl of DuNMorE. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 42S. Second Edition 
ALONE WITH THE HAIRY AINU. ‘Travels in Yezo 


and the Kurile Islands. By A. H. SAVAGE LANDOoR. Med. 8vo, 18s. 
TYPEE.) By Herman Metvitte. New Edition, with 
OMOO , Illustrations and Memoir, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each. 
8ST. JOHN'S WILD SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY 
OF THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. New Edition, medium 
8vo, 12s, 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 
ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL ARCHITECTURE. New 


1D Alition of ‘ Fergus ¥: . oe ' By R. Puenf Spiers, F.S.A, 


2 vols, medium 8vo, 
A Manual for 


WHITE'S NAVAL * ARCHITECTURE. 
Officers of the Navy, Shipowners, Yachtsmen, etc. By W. H. WHITE, 
C.B. Third Edition, Revised, 8v0, 24s, 


MORELLI’S ITALIAN PAINTERS. Vol. Il. The Galleries 
of Munich and Dresden. With Plates, 8vo, 15s 

PERRY'S CHRONOLOGY OF ARCHITECTURE. Date- 
Book of Medieval Architecture. By J. TAVENOR PERRY, Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 16s. 

PLAYING CARDS OF VARIOUS AGES AND 
COUNTRIES. 3y Lady CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER, Vol. II. 
£3 135. 6d. net. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE BURDENS OF BELIEF, and Other Poems. By 
the Duke of ARGYLL, 6s. 
LIFE IN PARLIAMENT. By Sir Ricuarp TEMPLE, 


Bart., M.P., etc. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A POLICY OF FREE EXCHANGE. Essays by various 


Writers. Edited by ‘THOMAS MAcKay, Editor of ‘A Plea for 


Liberty.’ 8vo, 125. 
STUDENTS ROMAN EMPIRE. A New Work. By 


Professor BURY. With Maps and Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
BARNCRAIG. [Episodes in the Life of a Scottish Village. 
By GABRIEL SETOUN. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
IVAR THE VIKING. A Romantic History. 


Du CHAILLU. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE DURING 


FIFTY YEARS. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 


WORKS ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT. A Work designed for Students possessing no previous 
knowledge of Greek. By THEOPHILUS D, HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d. 
THE PSALTER OF 1539. Comprising the Text in Black- 
letter Type. Edited, with Notes, by JOHN EARLE, M.A.  8vo, 16s. 


THE CHRISTIAN ETHIC. By WituAm Kyicut, LL.D. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE CONVERSION OF INDIA. By Georce Smirn, 


C.LE,, LL.D. Large crown 8vo, gs. 


NEW HANDBOOKS. 
HANDBOOK FOR NEW ZEALAND. An entirely New 


Work. Numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. . 
HANDBOOK FOR OXFORDSHIRE. A New and Revised 


I:dition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 
GEDDES’ MODERN BOTANY. Illustrations. Crown 


8vo, 3s. 6d. 


By PAUL 


_GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. By A. J. Granv. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. By Epmunp Gossr. 
8vo, 38, 6d, 


Crown 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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Head Office: 
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Mrs, 332 OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere Street), W. 
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Edinburgh Branch Office 40 PRINCES STREET. 
The oldest purely Fire Office in the World, 
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ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


Grand Diploma of Honour, Edinburgh, 1890. Two Prize Medals, Paris, 1889. 


IRISH CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS 
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IRISH DAMASK TABLE LINEN 


W, Fish Napkins, 2s. 11d. per doz, Dinner Napkins, ‘5s. 6d. 

. per doz. Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 2s. rid. ; 2} yards by 
8 yards, 5s. rrd. each. Kitchen Table Cloths, i1}d. each. Strong Huckaback 
Towels, 4s. 6d. perdoz. Frilled Linen Pillow Cases from ts. 2¢d. each. Monograms, 
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IRISH LINEN COLLARS, CUFFS AND SHIRTS 


Ladies’ and Children’s Collars, 3-fold, 3s. 6d. per dozen. Gents’ 4-fold, 4s. 11d. 
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measure, 2s. extra). N.B.—Old Shirts made good as new for 14s. the half-dozen. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


By Specia! Appointments to the Queen and the Empress F rederick of Germany, 
Please name this Publication, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY'S 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMONG the MOORS: Sketches of Oriental Life. By G. Monrzar: 


Author of.‘In Egypt,’ etc. Fully Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. (/n a few days. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 Copies, each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese vellum, THRE | 
GUINEAS each, net 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI and the PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT 


Viewed in Relation to the Problems, Tendencies, and Purposes of Modern English Art. By Mrs. J. W. Woop. With 8 Photogr ure 
Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. : Next wees 
Through the courtesy of Lord Battersea, Mr. Theodore Watts, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, and others, several important Drawings and Studies are 
reproduced for the first time, and they appear in the book as Full-Page Photogravure Illustrations. 


ON SHORT LEAVE to JAPAN. By Capt. G. J. Youncuussanp, 


Queen's Own Corps of Guides, Author of ‘ Eighteen Hundred Miles on a Burmese 17 E ‘etc. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65s. 
Fust ready, 


HISTORY OF ENGRAVING IN ENGLAND. By Lours Facay. 


Illustrated by One Hundred Typical E xamples reproduced from Rare and Unique Prints in the British Museum, exemplifying the progress of 
the Art from the end of the Sixteenth Century to the Earlier i ars of Her Majesty's Reign. 
The edition is strictly limited to One Hundred Copies. The price for the whole is £25 net, and no order is received but for the complete 
work. Sections I. and II. are now re ady. Section III., May 1894. 


PARLIAMENTARY GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND: Its Origin, 


Development, and Practical Operation. By the ALPHAZUS TODD, LL.D. C.M.G., Librarian of Parliament for the Dominion of Canada. 





New Edition, Abridged and Revised by His Excellency SPENCER WALPOLE. 2 vols. crown 8vo, half-bound, gilt top, 15s. 
‘A work of un questionable value to one who would study the machinery of the Englis sh Government in all its parts. Indeed, for giving an insight 
into the practical affairs of the politics of England, there is no other work of so great value.'—Prof. Adams's ‘ Manual of Historical Literature.’ 





NOW READY. 
THE ENGLISH CATA. LIMPSES of the FRENCH REVOLUTION: Myths, Ideals, 


LOGUE OF BC MOKS FOR 1893. A List Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Kea 
of Books published in Great Britain and 


; ; or ae ee *Nx ite s done more thorough work in the investigation of the personal side of the Revolutio 

Ireland‘in the Year 189 3, with their Sizes, No writ r has done more thor ugh w rk in the investigation of the per i t R 0 | than Mr. 
Pri i Publist N Alger, whose “‘ Englishmen in the French Revolution’’ commanded, not long ago, general attention and cr 

: versa lishers’ Names, Also of the approval. The present work is even more interesting, dealing, as it does, with many aspects of > Rev slution hi 
Princi pal Books published in the “U nited always from a personal point of view; and, like it predecessor, it shows signs of careful and accurate resear h. 
States of America. With the Addition ofan |....A deeply interesting and most valuable book.’— Daily Chronicle 

Index to Subjects. Royal 8vo, ss. 

vedas LANDMARKS of a LITERARY LIFE, 1820 1892. By Mrs. 
sachere > spipe NEWTON CROSSLAND (Camilla Toulmin), Author of ‘ Mrs. Blake,’ etc. With Photogravur 
Preachers ot the Age Series. Portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 
Uniform crown 8vo vols., with Photogravure Portraits» 
th extra, 3s. 6d. each, 


THE | 
— RELIGION OF THE FRA PAOLO SARPI: the Greatest of the Venetians. ly 


‘ 


‘A book of the day. Will be new to most readers and interesting to all.’—St. James's Budget. 
*Mrs. Newton Crossland has written a pleasant volume of reminiscences put together with remarkabl 
clearness,’—A theneum. 


M.A., of Dundee. the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, Author of ‘Count Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy. 

A CUP OF COLD WATER With Illustrations and Facsimile Letter. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. Ready. 

, ‘ Pe : ‘The book brings together into one view more about “the greatest of the Venetians’ than will be found in 
3y the Rev. J. MoRLAIs JONES, of Lewisham. any one English b 0k ; while the versatility of Sarpi’s genius, his‘ac knowledged pre-eminence in politics, theology, 
Fust Ready. science, and a craft so practical as anatomy, make it a good specimen of the class that tell the stories of great men 

——- for their moral value as examples.’—Scotsman, 

THE WINNING OF THE HECTOR BERLIOZ: A Critical Monograph. By Sipvey R. 
SOUL, by the Rev. LEIGHTON PARKS, | THOMPSON. With Photogravure Portrait. Dedicated to Signor Arrigo Boito. Crown 8vo, 
Rector of Emmanuel Church, Boston, U.S.A. cloth. ‘i In the pri 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Ready. | . 

NEW WORK BY ‘UNCLE REMUS.’ CARTIER to FRONTENAC: a Study of Geographical Dis- 

EVE KRG. covery in the Interior of North America in its Historical Relations, 1534-1700. By JUsTIN 

NING TALES ° Done Winsor, Author of ‘ Christopher Columbus,’ ‘ A Narrative and Critical History of America, 


into English from the French of M. FREDERIC 

ORTOLI by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 

(‘Uncle Remus’). Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s RAMBLES in BOOKS. By Cuarters F. Blackburn. Large Paper 

“Will be much appreciated by young children.’ Edition of 50 Copies only, printed on Hand-made P aper, each numbered and sigued by the 
Morning Post. Author, With P. ortrait from a Photograph by W. and D, Downey. 15s. net. | ust re dy. 


A MANUAL of OBSTETRIC FEnERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and Deletion alt Ge 


etc. Illustrated with Maps, Plans, etc, 8vo, cloth, 15s. 


British Lying-in Hospital, London, Diploma Empire. By F. P. De LABILLIERE, Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of 
London Obstetric Society, Member Royal ‘The Early ‘History of the Colony of Victoria.’ Crown 8vo, cloth. Shortly, 
British Nurses’ Association, and of its Regis- » 
tration Board. Dedicated to HLR.H. Prin. |G@IREECE: her Present Condition and Recent Progress. by 
cess Mary, Duchess of Teck. Crown 8vo. JAMES SAMUELSON, Author of *‘ Roumania, Past and Present,’ ‘Bulgaria, Past and Present,’ 
300 pp., cloth, 3s. 6d. Ready. etc. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. Ready. 


New Novels and Stories. | 


THE STORY OF MY TWO. 
WIVES. By One of their Husbands. | 


NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE ~April Number. 
‘ONTENTS. 

Old Memories. Painted by FRANK lianas EY, Joly Maren. Southerner. Chapters XXIIL,- 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. |Next Week. A.R.A. With Frontispiece and Portrait. Puiu IX, GrorGe W, CaBLe. 
. s “ : | GILBERT HAMERTON, Spring Song. Duncan Campsete Scorn, 
SARAH 7A Survival. By SIDNEY | The Farmer inthe South. (Sketches of American | French Caricature of To-Day. AksiNne ALEX- 
CHRISTIAN, Author of ‘Lydia.’ 2 vols. Types.) Ocrave THANET. (Illustrated ANDRE. (Illustrated. 


crown 8vo, cloth. Shortly. | the Burial of the Guns. THomas Netson Pace. | A Winter Journey up the Coast of Norway. 


] 
} 
Rasmus B. ANDERSON, Ex-Munister of the U.S. 
} 
} 


A BAIREUTH PILGRIM- Peradventure. ANNA C. Br weal lahs to Denmark. (Illustrated. 
AGE, By Epitn E, CuTHELL, 2 vols., | Life Under Water. Gustav Kose. (Illustrated.) | 4 Wopd About Painting. Wittiam A. Corrin 
crown 8vo, cloth. (Shortly. | A Pound of Cure: a Story of Monte Carlo, ** With the Gods.” J. Wesr Roosevetr. 
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NOTES 


Tur Queen will leave Florence for Coburg on Monday. 
Her Majesty will visit Coburg in semi-state. Sir John 
Cowell, Master of the Queen’s Household, will, therefore, 
be in attendance, as well as Sir Henry Ponsonby, to see 
that the etiquette usual on such occasions is observed. 
The former does not attend solely in virtue of his official 
capacity, as he was tutor to the Duke of Coburg in former 
days, and was one of the first friends to be invited to the 
Princess Victoria's wedding. 


Tue Prince of Wales, who will be accompanied by the 
Duke of Connaught, and probably by the Duchess of 
Connaught, is to leave London on Monday night. He will 
reach Coburg in time to be present at the reception of the 
Queen on her arrival from Florence on the 17th. At the 
meeting of the Royal Commission upon the question of 
the Aged Poor, it was remarke‘l that the Prince had lost 
none of his grasp of the subject and that he showed 
himself to be thoroughly interested in Lord Aberdare’s 
draft report. 








Tue Duke of Cambridge held a /evée at the Horse 
Guards on Monday. The attendance was restricted to 
one hundred and fifty military officers, and the proceedings 
were of an informal character. The object of these inter- 
views is to enable officers to bring complaints of all kinds 
to the Duke's personal notice, and many officers have a 
grateful recollection of the friendly manner of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and of the keen interest which he takes 
in their concerns on these occasions. 


Tue French Government are inclined to think that by 
the capture of Fodi-Silah, they have wiped out the score 
against them for the culpably stupid attack upon our 
forces at Warina by the troops under Lieutenant Maritz. 
This opinion we have reason to believe is not shared by 
our Colonial Office, which is strenuously urging the 
question of indemnity to the families of those killed by 
Lieutenant Maritz’s mistake. Fodi-Silah was certainly 
wise in giving himself up to the French, for he will now 
live at St. Louis, the sea-coast capital town of French 
Senegal, as a French prisoner, and will not be handed over 
for punishment to the British authorities. 


Wirt reference to the forthcoming alliance between the 
Head of the House of Bourbon and a Princess de Rohan, 
it is curious to note that de Maistre counselled a similar 
one nearly a hundred years ago and with the same inten- 
tion: of assuring the male succession. Don Carlos has but 
one son—a brave and winsome youth, who has just added 
the coping-stone of a journey in the far East to a brilliant 
career at the Vienna Military Academy. If that training 
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mean—as they whisper—an early engagement as Spanish 
Charles Edward, there must be no lack of heirs to come 
after. This has been the Carlists’ chorus to their Chief, 
since the death of his first wife, their Angel de la Caridad ; 
and from their unbroken pean, it would seem that the 
present choice finds favour. 





Nor does it affront the Bourbon Family Contract, for 
the House of Rohan was Sovereign in Brittany in the old 
times. Indeed Conan, its forbear, King of the Bretons in 
A.D. 384, was the first Christian to mount a throne in 
Europe. We are able to state that, though arranged 
parentally, the match is of inclination, and, judging from 
the portraits of the Princess de Rohan, we cannot wonder. 
Appropriately enough, she wears a magnificent diamond 
necklace. 





Tue statement that Sir Henry Loch intends to give 
up the Governorship of the Cape is denied officially at the 
Colonial Office. Sir Henry is to be here in a fortnight 
for no other purpose than to come to some definite con- 
clusion as to the fate of Matabeleland, which the Cape 
desires to see annexed to that colony and not left in 
the hands of the Chartered Company. 





We have received from Sir Charles Tupper copies of a 
Special Report on the Agricultural Resources of Canada 
by Professor Wallace, of Edinburgh, and of a Report on 
Canadian Agriculture by Professor James Long. The 
reports are of a thorough and exhaustive character, and 
can hardly fail to be profitable to young farmers and 
others to whom the Dominion may seem an attractive 
place. They have the special merits of honesty and hope- 
fulness, which is a rare combination. 





EmineNTLY useful was Mr. Balfour's speech at Bradford. 
It tore away the veil of artificiality from the policy of the 
Government, it laid bare the flagrant dishonesty of a pro- 
gramme worthy of Mrs, Ward’s ‘ Harry Wharton.’ The 
Ministerial measures, the Ministerial speeches, are not, as 
they say on the turf, ‘ meant,’ nor will it ever be necessary 
for the Ministerial jockeys to ‘ pull.’ Sops to Cerberus 
are the order of the day, and the very sops are sham and 
unreal, Nor do they fascinate. The largest and most 
showy of them all, the invitation to attack the Upper 
House, has been trampled into the gutter. 





Lorp Ranpotpx CuurcuiLy’s clever speech was remark- 
able for the emphasis laid upon the deeds of the 
last Administration, and for the frank declaration of 
loyalty to Mr. Balfour which it included. There are no 
jealousies in the Conservative party, and the absence of 
petty vanity is a most encouraging sign. 





Tue sooner Lord Shand’s Conciliation Board puts up its 
shutters the better. Formal repudiations of the utterances 
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of Mr. Bailey are of no value, for the truth is that Mr, 
Bailey gives voice to the real feeling of the miners who 
are, and always have been, in the mind to take without 
giving. This fact is perfectly familiar to men who know 
the miners of the coalfield, rather than the miners of 
Westminster and of Trade Union Congresses. 





Wepnespay’s sitting in the Commons was fatuous, as 
Wednesday’s sittings are wont to be. Mr. Kilbride moved 
the second reading of an Irish Land Tenure Bill, which 
advocated nothing less than an agrarian revolution, Yet 
Colonel Waring’s amendment, urging the unfairness of 
the proposal was rejected by a majority of eighty, which 
included, we regret to say, several Liberal Unionists. 
They knew presumably that a measure so inept has little 
chance of passing, and had an eye to impending disso- 
lution. Still the vote stands on record, as also Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s catchpenny advocacy of Land League by Act of 
Parliament. 


Tue burning of Missiri’s at Constantinople on Monday 
removes one more of the old Crimean landmarks, now 
fast approaching extinction. The proprietor owns two 
very modern caravanserais on the Petits-Champs, whither 
the old stagers, drawn by sentiment to lodge at the old 
hotel, have been sent of late. So Missiri’s, long con- 
ducted at a loss, will improbably be rebuilt ; but we shall 
miss it, and the dogs of the Grande-rue will miss it, and 
some hideous incongruity will doubtless take its place. 
Yet, on the ‘ill-wind’ principle, we might be half- 
reconciled on learning the consumption, in the same pyre, 
of ‘the labour of years,’ whereby an English Jacobin 
journalist was proposing to justify the French Revolution. 


Lorp Alessury’s premature death is not a topic we 
care to wax eloquent over, but it has its lessons for lawyers 
and land-law reformers—or, by the way, is land reformers 
the correct expression to employ? A life-tenant, after 
all, is only a life-tenant, and to protect him against him- 
self may be an act of justice to a family as well as of kind- 
ness to its head. The question is whether, in addition to 
the authority now vested in the Court, more might not 
be done to recognise definitely the rights and authority of 
a family as a family. 


Or the pictures that will go to Burlington House from 
Newlyn this year, the most striking and the most pleasing 
is Mr. T. C. Golch’s T'he Child Enthroned ; a portrait of the 
child of last year's My Crown and Sceptre, clad in richly 
coloured and gold embroidered robes, the beautifully placid 
face surrounded by a plaque of gold. Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, A.R.A., is sending A Quarry Team, in which four 
huge horses are dragging a great block of granite along a 
typical Cornish road. The three pictures of Mr. Frank 
Bramley, A.R.A., are smaller than those of preceding years. 
The most pleasing is that which he entitles 4u/umn—an 
old man leading home an old horse at the end of a dismal 
autumn day. Mr. Frank Hal], immersed in black-and- 
white work, has practically done his last year’s Silver Mists 
over again ; Mr. Da Costa’s curious and rather strong thing, 
Youth and Age, shows a child with big pink roses in the 
foreground, and behind, a very old man almost hidden by 
innumerable dead and withered leaves. 


Ar St. Ives, the most notable thing is Mr. Louis Grier’s 
big and decorative canvas, Light Lingers on the Lowlands : 
three pine-trees, bearing foliage only at their summits 
and standing solitary in the midst of a great moor. It is 
certainly the best thing he has done. Mr. Julius Olsson’s 
The Rainbow shows a shower passing in the distance over 
a breezy blue sea, and in the falling rain a big rainbow. 
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Other artists who show good work are Messrs, Eastlake, 
Harewood Robinson, Arnesby Brown, and Mead. It is 
rather more than possible, by-the-by, that the Newlyn 
men, and those who work at St. Ives, will hold a com- 
bined show at Nottingham in the autumn. 





Tue New English Art Club is holding its twelfth 
exhibition in the Dudley Gallery ; and upon these walls 
there hangs a truly remarkable collection of ‘eccentri- 
cities. ‘The place is a kind of cave of Adullam, where 
those who have exiled themselves from the paths of tradi- 
tion and those who follow after a fetish of their own 
imagining may find a habitation and a name. Mr. Ruskin 
once made the profound observation that the first business 
of the painter is to paint. The members of this institution 
differ from that prophet: they consider it their business 
to emulate the clever vagaries of Mr. James McNeill 
Whistler—with the most stupefying results. For it is not 
given to lesser insects to copy successfully the antics of 
that particular butterfly. 





Ar the meeting of the Court of Common Council on 
Thursday it was decided, by 87 votes to 79, to open the 
Guildhall Loan Exhibition on alternate Sundays. This 
result is mainly due to the persistent efforts of Mr. Alder- 
man Treloar. 


Tue Wagner Orchestral Concert at the Queen’s Hall on 
Wednesday evening, was an interesting study in the great 
composer's musical development. The programme opened 
with the overture from Fienzi, and closed with the Prelude 
and Good Friday’s Spell from Parsifal ; and by a well- 
arranged series of selections from the chief intervening 
music-dramas, Mr. Henschel gave a graphic illustration of 
the distance which separates the brilliant young imitator of 
the ‘Grand Opera’ with his trumpet and drum, stir and 
clangour, from the original thinker, the prophet of new 
ideas of a later time. Perhaps the most successful number 
was the ‘Ride of the Valkyrie’; the weird magic of the 
music could not have been better interpreted. The Zann- 
hiuser overture was unduly hurried at the finish, and the 
exquisite prelude from Lohengrin was played with such 
mechanical precision that the dreamy effects were alto- 
gether lost. On the other hand, the difficulties of the 
warm, rich ‘orchestration of the Jeistersinger Prelude 
(printed, oddly enough, ‘ Mastersinger’s ’) were triumphed 
over with extraordinary spirit and determination; and 
Siegfried’s ‘ Death March’ was given in a manner worthy 
of Bayreuth tradition. 





Tue success, with which the Independent Theatre 
Society contrived to evade the Lord Chamberlain’s licence, 
has emboldened certain kindred spirits to embark on a 
novel venture in letters. A prospectus has been issued on 
behalf of the ‘ Lutetian Society,’ announcing a ‘complete, 
unexpurgated, and absolutely literal English translation of 
the Iougon-Macquart series.’ This, we are told, is ‘in no 
way intended for the ordinary English reader, the society 
having ‘no wish to discompose the susceptibilities of 
the English puritan.” There are to be 300 copies on hand- 
made paper bound in buckram at 12 guineas, and 10 
copies on Japanese vellum at 30 guineas. Being printed 
(in name at least) to the order of subscribers only, the 
edition proposes—naively enough—to thwart the Public 
Prosecutor. If he were to fall in with the arrangement 
pastures new would be thrown open to certain persons, and 
we might look to find, any fine morning, a British Marquis 
de Sade or Casanova de Seingalt on the market. 





PROFESSIONALISM at football scored another point on 
Saturday, when professionals for the first time in the 
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record of the game represented Scotland in the match 
against England. The new move must be pronounced a 
popular success. <A crowd of some 50,000 persons— 
another record gate—fought their way on to and off the 
Celtic Park ground at Glasgow. First aid was rendered 
to the injured in the pavilion, but no complete list of 
casualties has been returned. Perhaps the management 
are to be congratulated upon the fact that there was no 
loss of life. The new football seems to be a more danger- 
ous game to watch than it is to play. 





Tue author of Les Mémoires du Marquis is by no means the 
first essayist in a foreign tongue, nor have the predecessors 
all kept to class-room composition. Louis Blane, during 
his residence in this country for the weal of his own, 
was aregular contributor to Zhe Daily News and Spectator ; 
Prince L. L. Buonaparte wrote studies on Basque 
language and literature for The Athenwum and Academy 
with exotic polish; Errard de I'Isle published English 
economic pamphlets in 1797. But the marvel in this 
line of country, as in every other, was Voltaire. In 1727 
he brought out a volume of English essays, of the Civil 
Wars in France and of Epic Poetry, which were not 
merely correct, but worthy of Swift, his avowed model. 


He even soared to poetry, both amorous and satirical. 
Of the latter one example might have suffered revision, 
had he contemplated the Golgotha of January the 2lst, 
1793. Thus he delivered himself, with more respect for 
sentiment than form, upon his English hosts : 

Capricious, proud, the same axe avails 

To chop off Monarch’s head or horses’ tails. 
Whence it may be surmised that his English prose surpassed 
his English versification. 


Far and away the most important book of the week is 
Mrs, J. R. Greene’s Yonn Life in the Fifleenth Century 
(Macmillan), a work of which no Oxford man can think 
without sympathy for the woman who has suffered so 
great a loss, or without admiration for the courage with 
which she has carried on her work. Among books of 
interest to be looked for in the future are Joseph Knight’s 
monograph on David Garrick (Kegan Paul), more Roumanian 
Folk Songs, collected by Héléene Vacaresco (Osgood) ; Addis- 
combe; its Heroes and Men of Note (Archibald Constable) ; 
The Land of Heart's Desire, by our contributor, W. B. Yeats 
(Fisher Unwin); a new edition of Mrs. Alec Tweedie’s 
Winter Jaunt to Norway (Bliss). Mr. Murray’s list is full 
of promise, beginning with an edition of the Poems and 
Verses of Helen, Lady Dufferin, edited with a memoir 
by her son the Marquess of Dufferin, which will include 
various other distinguished members of the Sheridan family, 
The Life and Correspondence of Sir Barile Frere will be 
by John Martineau. Among other biographies may be 
mentioned the life of that too little known but adventurous 
missionary, Bishop Thomas Valpy French, and the life and 
correspondence of Professor Owen, and of William Buckland, 
formerly Dean of Westminster and an eminent geologist. 
Sportsmen and naturalists will weleome the appearance 
of the Diaries of Sir Victor Brooke ; and Harold Browne, 
Bishop of Winchester, should find a capable biographer 
in Dean Kitchin. It is clear on all sides that the taste for 
biographies and memoirs is not on the wane. Messrs, 
Williams and Norgate announce the Philosophical Remains 
of George Croom Robertson, edited by Professor Bain. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE MINISTRY 


NHE extremely moderate, not to say deferential 
tone adopted by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on Monday when asking the House of Commons to 
consent to the extinction of the Private Member, gives 
very accurately the measure of the danger in which 
Her Majesty’s Ministers consciously found themselves, 
When Sir William Harcourt is polite it is because he 
is very much frightened. His manifest anxiety was 
creditable to his sagacity if not to his courage. A 
Ministry which had to ask for all the time of the House 
in order to gag inconvenient sections of its own follow- 
ing, and then carried a vote of confidence by majorities 
of twenty-four to twenty-six, including these very 
victims, was indeed in a position of extreme peril. No 
doubt when a body of gentlemen are content to exist as 
a Cabinet on these conditions, they have cause to be 
satisfied even with such a victory. It is better from 
their point of view to live on sufferance than not to live 
at all, and so Ministers were doubtless much relieved 
on learning, towards midnight on Monday, that a 
reprieve had arrived. 

‘Tne result‘of the six hours’ debate on the Business of 
the House was to leave the Cabinet just where it was 
before. On Monday morning it was a creaking gate, 
and twenty-four hours afterwards it was the same thing. 
Such pieces of machinery proverbially hang long, but 
it is on the condition that they escape all strain under 
which the little strength they retain is liable to give 
way. Ministers may remain on the Treasury Bench 
for some time longer, provided that the Parnellites 
are generally busy in abusing their rivals in Ireland— 
that the fear of what Mr. O’Brien calls the chaos of a 
General Election keeps the Anti-Parnellites obedient 
to orders—that no section of the Radicals is exaspe- 
rated to the pitch of such deep disgust with the 
Ministry it has, as to be prepared to face the risk of 
putting the Unionists in office. We are not disposed 
to fix an early date for the failure of these conditions. 
The Parnellites have more to do in preparing the 
ground in Ireland before they are ready for a General 
Election. The Anti-Parnellites cannot find funds 
for a by-election, still less for ‘chaos.’ Radical 
tall-talk is largely of the nature of ‘try on’ to 
see how far the official leaders can be squeezed. 
All three are not likely to repeat their performances 
of Monday night. The existence of the Ministry 
may be protected, but it will be the existence only, 
not the health and strength. A body which lives 
on sufferance and by mere expedients has neither 
time nor energy to employ in doing’ work. 
There is no probability that the future will be different 
from the past. What has happened up to this second 
week in April has been that this Ministry, which asked 
but the other day for nearly all the time of the House, 
has wasted a large part of the days it had at its dis- 
posal in offering bribes to this or the other section of 
fadmongers among its followers. Even at that work 
it has failed, for its attempt to force Sir George 
‘Nrevelyan’s Scottish Committee through the House has 
completely failed. Not one of its great Bills has been 
introduced. It has, in fact, lived by putting its real 
work off. The Budget will help it over another 
interval; but at last expedients and _postpone- 
ments will do no longer. When the moment for 
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really getting to work comes, as come it must, it will 
bring with it the imminent risk of collision between 
the various claimants to the first attention of the 
Ministry. No doubt it is wise to keep steadily in mind 
the well-proved fact that the fear of a General Election 
is great in the minds of the majority. They will 
tolerate much, and even after many disappointments 
may keep the mouth and nose of the Government just 
above water. But the prospect is one of muddle and 
of feeble efforts to cling to life on the part of the 
Cabinet. Sir W. Harcourt was very nautical on 
Monday, with his valuable cargo and his good ship. 
Having recourse to the same vocabulary, we for our 
part should describe the Government as of weak 
scantling, overloaded with a cargo of notions ill 
arranged and liable to shift, oversparred and therefore 
crank, with a skipper who is generally confined to the 
cabin, a first mate who is often not on his watch, and a 
crew containing a large proportion of beachcombers and 
packet rats. Such vessels have been known to crawl 
from port to port with great luck and fair weather, but 
they have to be deserted on occasion, like that ill-fated 
Lord Rosebery which engaged the attention of Admiralty 
lawyers a short time ago. 


THE UGANDA SETTLEMENT 


\ 7 ITH the publication of the Portal Report comes 
the end of the long Uganda crisis, and the 
inevitable comment must be that a settlement might 
have been achieved nearly two years ago. For a com- 
parison of Sir Gerald’s procedure and Sir Gerald’s 
recommendations with those of Captain Lugard testifies 
merely to such modifications of detail as the progress of 
events demanded, and not to the alteration of funda- 
mentals. Even the expulsion of the Mahommedan 
faction was obviously undertaken with reluctance and 
under stress of sheer necessity ; while the Special Com- 
missioner’s ‘ five courses’—clearly he had not fore- 
seen Mr. Gladstone’s retirement—resolve themselves 
into his predecessor's three. The first, evacuation, has 
been repudiated by all save the rankest Little 
Englanders ; while the two methods of rule through 
Zanzibar are as alike as two microbes. Be it said at 
once, however, that the Government has earned the 
heartiest congratulations rather than a grudging 
acknowledgment of dilatory virtue. Candour con- 
strains the confession that the Conservative Adminis- 
tration might have acted upon its avowed conviction, 
and that it feared to alienate votes at the General 
Election. Moreover, the composition of its following 
considered, the Cabinet had probably no other course 
. before it than to resort to ‘examination and inquiry. 
At least the suspense has worked but little harm ; and, 
in the upshot, the continuity of Imperial honour has 
remained unbroken. Lord Palmerston, on a memorable 
occasion, silenced Mr. Cobden with the remark that 
were they to change places, the latter would promntly 
proceed to enforce the policy he had denounced. 
Lord Rosebery, of course, has nothing in common with 
the Manchester hot-gospeller ; but it would be idle to 
deny that some of his colleagues and many of his sup- 
porters are Cobdenites to the marrow, and that they 
have been utterly fooled. : 
The Uganda question, as we are almost tired of 
repeating, is one not of profit but of credit, or rather 
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the avoidance of disgrace. No doubt the natives come 
of a progressive stock, and in due course they may be 
educated to a higher standard of comfort. Still, their 
wants for a generation to come will presumably be 
limited to cloth, beads, and hoes. We fear, therefore, 
that the country will prove a disappointing market for 
British manufactures, while there is the Report to show 
that, of the exports, ivory and coffee alone could 
possibly pay under present circumstances. The plain 
fact of the matter is that for transport the German 
sphere provides far greater facilities than our own; 
otherwise why have travellers from Livingstone down- 
wards preferred to make for the Lakes vid Dahr-es- 
Salaam and Karema or Ujiji, rather than Mombasa and 
Kikuyu? No doubt the proposed railway would cheapen 
communications immensely, and it is the only means, 
besides, of avoiding human porterage and those suffer- 
ings and deaths upon which Dr. Moffat’s enclosure 
dilates. Still, Sir Gerald acknowledges a necessary 
outlay of £50,000 for the first years, and, altogether, 
the likelihood is that the accounts will exhibit a long 
series of deficits. Still, their totals need not dismay a 
nation of our opulence ; and we do not hesitate to say 
that, were they twentyfold the responsibility must still 
be undertaken. If Sir Gerald added little to over- 
whelming arguments against abandonment, at least his 
statement should convince every Briton worthy of the 
name. ‘The violation of British pledges, the massacre 
of those who have trusted in the British name, the 
conversion of Uganda into an Alsatia for the slave- 
trade—how familiar does the scabrous category read ! 
Add that, adroitly tucked into a corner of the Report, 
there stands an allusion to the strategic value of the 
country as commanding the Nile and therefore the 
back-door of Egypt, and you agree that the Com- 
missioner has exhausted the situation. 

As we have said, Sir Gerald’s suggestions have but 
little novelty ; still they are the production of a states- 
man’s intelligence, and serve to sharpen regret for his 
loss. No less than Captain Lugard, he repudiates the 
idea of an extended Zanzibar Government, on the 
ground that it is utterly unequal to the task, whether 
as agent or lessee. Also he decides most emphatically 
against the subsiding of the Kast Africa Company, so 
there is the last of that notion. ‘The conflict of juris- 
diction between the Government, the corporation, and 
the Sultan would certainly produce a somewhat chaotic 
rule, whereas in the humbler position of private traders 
the Directors may yet retrieve their lost quarter of a 
million. Why, having reduced the possibilities to 
direct Imperial control, Sir Gerald shrank from an 
undisguised Administration, and recommended instead a 
Protectorate, appears, as 7'he T'imes points out, a trifle 
mysterious. We may take it that he regarded the 
matter of retention as all-imperative, and, to attain 
that end, deigned to humour the scruples of Ministerial 
economists. Besides there is this much to be urged in 
its favour that the government of native States, how- 
ever inefficient, jumps with their traditions and suscepti- 
bilities; and that the plan works smoothly enough 
among intelligent African communities as the Basutos 
and Bechuanas. Further, the Report expressly states 
that the Imperial Commissioner is to be equipped with 
sufficient powers to make his authority potent, so that 
the distinction scarcely constitutes a vital difference. 
In any case now that our repute has escaped indelible 
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shame, the true patriot will avoid cavilling over minutie, 
and Sir William Harcourt’s statement on Thursday 
might be accepted as entirely satisfactory, even without 
the additional information supplied by the Premier. 
The declaration of a Protectorate and the establish- 
ment of a regular official staff fulfils all immediate 
necessities ; and the railway is emphatically an under- 
taking that should not be started off-hand. As Lord 
Rosebery remarked the business has its perplexities, 
and they are by no means confined to finance. 
Perhap:, now that the Government is in so excel- 
lent a temper, it will see the virtue of Captain 
Lugard’s argument that Uganda and Unyoro must 
be considered homogeneous, especially when Colonel 
Colville has supplied so excellent a commentary 
on the chastisement of Kaba Rega. Let us even 
hope that Lado will be occupied, and the control 
of the Nile waterway secured against Belgians or 
French. Anyhow Uganda is ours, and the honour 


belongs to Lord Rosebery. 


INDIA OR LANCASHIRE 


O we rule India for the benefit of its inhabitants, 

or for the good of certain commercial interests 

in England? No commonplace is more often mouthed 
than the untold benefits conferred upon India by 
British rule. But India, from a financial point of 
view, is going from bad to worse. According to the 
recent telegrams of the Viceroy explaining the Budget, 
the accounts for 1892-3 have now been closed, with a 
deficit of nearly eighty-four lacs of rupees. ‘The revised 
estimate for 1893-4 shows a deficit of a hundred and 
eighty lacs; and the Budget for 1894-5 shows that, 
without fresh sources of income, the deficit would be 
two hundred and ninety lacs. ‘To increase taxation 
within India is impossible. The limit of safe taxation 
has been reached. No attempt to raise the land-tax 
or the salt-tax is suggested by any of the respon- 
sible advisers of the Government. Every possible 
economy in the reduction of expenditure and 
the suspension of public works had been made 
before producing the Budget, yet still there remains a 
deficit of nearly two millions sterling. ‘To meet that 
deficit it is proposed to suspend two-thirds of the 
Famine Insurance Fund, which releases 100 lacs, 
and to take contributions from the Provincial 
Governments of over forty lacs. ‘These extreme 
measures cover about half the deficit. One resource 
remains. A customs’ duty of five per cent. upon 
imports would yield a good deal over 200 lacs, 
and would set the balance right without resort to 
such dangerous measures as the suspension of Famine 
Insurance. Of such a duty Mr. Fawcett, the F'ree- 
Trader and the ‘Member for India,’ asserted in the 
House of Commons in 1877 ‘that there was not a 
single tax levied in India which was so satisfactory 
to the people of that country as the revenue raised 
by those import duties. Of the repeal of such a 
duty Lord Kimberley the other day told a Lancashire 
deputation: ‘I never take up an Indian newspaper, 
native or otherwise, but I see it stated that the repeal 
is a cruel and most oppressive proceeding on the part 
of England.’ Such a duty it has been the desire of the 
Indian Government, supported by every Chamber of 
Commerce and by universal Indian opinion, both 
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native and British, to impose. Nevertheless, such a 
duty has been forbidden by the Secretary of State, 
moved by the cotton industries of Lancashire. A cer- 
tain duty of five per cent. upon all classes of 
imports except cotton has been permitted. Upon 
cotton and cotton goods, which form the larger half of 
the total imports of India, no duty is allowed. 

Frequent reference is, of course, made to the prin- 
ciples of Free Trade, but as Mr. Fawcett told the 
House of Commons in 1877, in regard to this very 
question, ‘If the House were to take the abstract 
principles of political economy and apply them cut and 
dry, without considering the social conditions of the 
case, they would act more like pedants than politicians, 
and might produce an amount of discontent in India 
which would most seriously imperil the integrity of the 
Kmpire. As for the ‘ poor Indian consumer, whose in- 
terests are so tenderly cared for by Lancashire M.Ps., Mr. 
Laing, the veteran Finance Minister of Lord Canning, 
wrote the other day: ‘It is absolutely certain that if 
India were self-governing, or governed in accordance 
with Indian interests and opinions, import duties would 
be resorted to to restore a financial equilibrium.’ As 
matter of fact, Lancashire and India are not pro- 
ducers of the same article. The coarse cotton of India 
cannot be spun into the higher counts. The intensely dry 
character of India puts the spinning of these counts out 
of the question. Indian mills and Indian hand-spinning 
supply the coarse yarns out of which the native weavers 
make the clothing of nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion. Manchester dry goods are the luxury of the 
more wealthy, and the clothing of perhaps a tenth of 
the population. In reality, other industries have more 
cause to complain. In wool and in jute the contest is 
on more equal terms, yet no complaint is heard from 
Bradford or Dundee. The iron trade is as great as 
the cotton trade. The loss to Yorkshire and Lanark- 
shire from the cessation of public works and of all 
demand for railway material will be at least as serious 
as any possible inconvenience to Lancashire from a five 
per cent. duty. 

To make India believe that we were actuated by merely 
sectional motives would be to undermine most seriously 
that moral basis upon which our empire rests, for it would 
make every subsequent declaration of disinterestedness 
appear the sheerest hypocrisy. ‘To allow India to have 
her own way would not even involve the rescinding of 
the resolution of the House of Commons demanding the 
repeal of the duties. That resolution was qualified as the 
express condition of support from the Government by the 
words ‘so soon as the financial condition of India will 
permit.’ If those words covered the retention of the 
duties in 1877, they fully justify their reimposition in 
1894. But the gravest danger is that foretold by Mr. 
Fawcett. Little attention has been required for the 
turgid utterances of Congress-wallahs. Of equal 
importance has been the occasional discontent of 
Anglo-Indians. 'The two have neutralised each other. 
But if we give to India a cause of discontent which 
can be understood by every native of India, and in 
regard to which the feeling and interest of one and 
all of the inhabitants of India, European and native 
alike, will be the same and will be hostile to us, we shall 
be in a situation without precedent, and in face of a 
danger without parallel, upon which those who have 
most knowledge look with most alarm. 
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LORD BOWEN 


T is often impossible to express natural feelings in 
terms which are not strictly conventional, but the 
expressions of general regret caused by Lord Bowen’s 
death are more than usually sincere. He was one of 
the ablest lawyers of his time, and his merits were such 
that they met with a full measure of reward. He has 
filled for a few months one of the highest posts open to 
a lawyer who has never connected himself with politics 
directly, and his friends and admirers might reasonably 
have hoped that he had still many years of an honour- 
able and successful career before him. Physically, 
however, he had for a long time past been a weak 
man, at least according to the standard of health 
required of a judge of the High Court ; and though his 
death has in the end come suddenly, the premature 
failure of his health had for many years been more than 
a possibility. The time of his death adds a pathetic 
interest to the curious connection between his career and 
that of Lord Hannen. After enjoying for some years 
a position as a junior counsel in which he acquired 
more professional reputation than pecuniary profit, he 
began his official career as Junior Counsel to the 
Treasury, a few years after Lord Hannen’s elevation 
from the same post to the Bench. He remained in 
this position for nine years, during which time he 
appeared prominently before the public in two of the 
portentous Tichborne trials. It is curious that on the 
first of these occasions he was a party to the invention 
of the phrase ‘should you be surprised to hear——?’ 
The fact that the phrase after being invented solemnly 
in consultation still lingers as the ghost of a popular 
joke, shows at least that counsel had not overestimated 
the difficulty of devising a form of question which 
would not become ridiculous by constant repetition. 
He became a judge in due course in 1879 and sat as a 
puisne till 1882. Again, as in the case of Lord 
Hannen, he had not reached the place where his abilities 
were most conspicuous, for though as a judge of first 
instance his short career was in every way successful, 
his mind was more that of a philosopher than that of 
an administrator. The work by which he will be 
remembered was performed as a Lord Justice from 
1882 to the end of last year, when he succeeded to 
the place in the House of Lords vacated by Lord 
Hannen. 

To describe in any detail the judgments which he 
delivered in the Court of Appeal would be to summarise 
the judge-made law of the last twelve years; but there 
can be no doubt as to the ability which he constantly 
displayed in applying the law already in existence to 
‘tthe ever changing needs of trade and commerce. One 
of his earliest judgments was his pronouncement as to 
the rights of mutual support in respect of neighbouring 
buildings, given in Angus v. Dalton; one of his most 
generally known was delivered in the recent case of the 
Mogul Steamship Company, and decided what were the 
limits of legitimate trade competition. In these cases 
as in the numerous others with which his name was 
connected, he showed an unrivalled facility for applying 
directly and indirectly, various and sometimes appa- 
rently inconsistent principles of law to a particular case. 
It is sometimes said of his judgments, aud not without 
justice, that they contain too much of that exact logic 
which results practically in hair-splitting. ‘This, how- 
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ever, is the defect natural to a mind which delights in 
a legal difficulty as an intellectual puzzle, and regards 
a judgment as an exercise’ in logic. Every man must 
be excused for the faults of his merits, and Lord 
Bowen’s view of the law as part science and part 
literature, when combined with his great abilities, is 
sufficiently rare to place him in the foremost rank 
among the lawyers of his time. He was in fact, as we 
said last week that Lord Hannen was not, one of those 
pre-eminent lawyers of whom there are never more than 
two or three in one generation. 

Lord Bowen made law the study of his life, and will 
be remembered as a judge. But he has also acquired a 
general reputation outside his profession of a kind 
which was shared by only a few of his colleagues. He 
left Rugby with the reputation of a promising scholar 
and also as the holder of the Athletic Cup, as the most 
successful athlete of his time. His career at Oxford 
was crowned with every possible success of a scholarly 
kind, and his recent translation of Virgil shows at least 
that his scholarship was innate, and not merely the 
success of a man of great ability in the direction which 
was the first to attract his attention. His character 
was in fact that of a scholar throughout his life, and 
inclined him to elaboration, finish, and exactness rather 
than to decision and brevity. An interest in many 
branches of knowledge went with a scepticism which in 
times of bad health turned towards despondency, 
but at better times found expression in the light 
humour which was one of his most popularly known 
characteristics. | Witness, for example, his definition of 
hospitality (in the great Chamberlain case) as ‘ giving 
food and drink to a man gratis.’ Many of his sayings are 
now the commonplaces of the profession, and all are grace- 
ful and good-natured. A great part of his well-deserved 
reputation rests on his social qualities, and will there- 
fore not be permanent. His professional position 
prevented his taking any part in politics, after he was 
in a pecuniary position to do so; and besides his 
translation of Virgil, already referred to, he leaves but 
little mature literary work. He was, however, not a 
writer by inclination, although at one time a leading 
journalist, and his literary fame must depend on his 
judgments. He was not a man who could have given 
form to a new jurisdiction, as Lord Hannen did ; and 
he would probably have failed to combine politics and 
law, as some of his contemporaries have done. But 
there is no man of his time who, having found a 
system of law in working order, has contributed so 
much ability to the task of completing the necessary 
details, and who, finding the blade of the law 
sufficiently strong, laboured with so much success to 
sharpen its edge. 


MARCELLA 
RS. HUMPHRY WARD'S new book is a 


literary achievement and an event. As a work 
of art it is by no means free from faults of detail, since 
the effect of many a powerful sentence has been marred 
by tiresome duplication of epithets, and the printer 
has not excelled himself in his craft: but for the sins 
of detail there are compensating merits of detail also 
in the shape of phrases pregnant with meaning and a 
stately grace of expression which is welcome beyond 
belief at a time when men of letters have become slip- 
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shod and slatternly. ‘These things, however, are minor. 
The essential thing is that, when the age was all but 
despairing of itself and of its powers, a woman has pro- 
duced a book which will live, which will take no 
inconsiderable part in the making of literary history, 
which is, in fact, an historical event. We offer our 
congratulations to Mrs, Humphry Ward with none 
the less sincerity and none the less warmth because, in 
spite of a certain admiration for Robert Elsmere, our 
conviction that David Grieve is tedious has remained un- 
shaken. ‘It is a great thing that she should have shown 
in practice that not only men but women ‘ may rise on 
stepping stones of their dead selves to higher things.’ 

The strength of Marcella lies in the masterly force 
with which the popular movements of the hour are por- 
trayed. The book isa picture of English life of the 
day, in all its infinitude of complexity, drawn by the 
hand of a consummate artist. Detail is not neglected ; 
neither in Silas Marner nor in Scenes from Clerical 
Life is there to be found a more truthful representation 
of life and character in the midland village than in the 
first volume of Marcella; nor has Kingsley himself 
torn the curtain away from the life of his slums more 
faithfully than Mrs. Humphry Ward. Does the 
reader seek for scenes of passion, for ringing words 
which will appeal to all that is manly and to all that is 
womanly in humanity ? He or she, as the case may be, 
will surely rise from the study of the second volume, 
from reading the story of Marcella’s efforts to save the 
convicted murderer from his fate, with a feeling of sad- 
ness and of sympathy. That part of the story is 
simple enough. A poacher, for whom Marcella has 
found honest work, a deformed and red-headed creature, 
shoots his enemy the keeper, and is hanged duly. But 
the art of the novelist lies in the telling of the story 
in such a way that, while the reader follows line after 
line and sentence after sentence in all but passionate 
agreement with Marcella as she moves heaven and earth 
for a reprieve, the same reader knows all along that Mar- 
cella is allowing her rebellious heart to run riot until her 
feelings have carried her far beyond the limits prescribed 
by reason. This clever rendering of the excess of sym- 
pathy and of pity, this recognition of the instinctive 
tendency to protest against evil and to attribute it, 
without adequate reflection, to this cause or to that, 
are the keynotes of the book. 

With the loves of Marcella we need not, for the 
moment, concern ourselves greatly. Raeburn, whom 
she marries after the usual interlude of being allured by 
another man, is a thoroughly dutiful prig to whom it 
might be a valuable lesson to be jilted for a while. 
Wharton, the aristocratic humbug, who exploits the 
working classes for political purposes and ends by 
‘selling’ his clients, is a charlatan of rather too trans- 
parent a character; indeed, he is a caricature, which is 
a pity, since caricature was unnecessary and a portrait 
would have been more effective. Nor is the incidental 
sketch of the Fabians marked by much power of 
appreciation. But the picture of the Socialist move- 
ment in England is, on the whole, wonderfully skilful 
and finished with the precision of an Orxchardson, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward may be profuse in her use of 
- adjectives but her substantives are distinctly apt. 
Without the slightest appearance of effort, often with a 
seeming unconsciousness, she uses with an accuracy 
which is truly admirable the exact words which are, at 
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one and the same time, the condemnation and the ex- 
cuse of the Socialist movement. Socialism is a ‘ feeling, 
it is of the ‘heart,’ of the ‘conscience. In fact 
Socialism is to any Statesmanlike theory of politics, 
as the street-rant of a salvationist is to the discourse 
of an archbishop. Socialism is not, and cannot be, 
founded upon right reason simply because it ignores 
physiocratic laws. But for all that Socialism is in- 
tensely and unutterably human, and Socialists are 
human also ; human in their protest against unendur- 
able misery ; human in their readiness to be illogical 
and to assign that misery to causes which have 
little or nothing to do with it; human in their 
childish clamour for revenge upon those whom 
they deem to be their oppressors ; human above all in 
their distrust of one another generally, and, in particu- 
lar, of that member of their own body who dares to give 
the counsel of moderation. It is for the emphasis which 
she lays on the humanity of Socialism that. Mrs. 
Humphry Ward deserves commendation as a philoso- 
phical observer, and her powerful book will serve as a 
corrective to some of the works of the scientific 
economists, It will help men to remember the infinite 
complexities of the problem which statesmen spend 
their lives in trying to solve ; it may save men from the 
criminal blunder of intellectual scorn when they are 
dealing with other men, of like flesh and blood with 
themselves, in whose minds the light of reason is all 
but quenched by the flood of wretchedness which over- 
whelms them. On the whole this is a book of great 
nobility and significance. 


FRANCE AND ITALY 


N Continental politics the event of the week has 
been not the Kaiser’s jaunt to Venice, which means 
simply that he must keep on the move, but the inter- 
view accorded by King Humbert to M. Gaston Cal- 
mette, of the Figaro. The voluntary unbosoming 
would be remarkable in a statesman of eminence; in a 
monarch it is well nigh unprecedented, more especially 
as M. de Blowitz remembers, in sorrow and chagrin, 
that His Majesty has little liking for journalists. 
If the report be true, which we doubt, the importance 
of the conversation cannot be denied, since it con- 
veys a deliberate overture for friendship. King 
Humbert deplored the bickerings between France 


and Italy, and he made no shift to deny 
that they are acting most viciously upon his 
country. If his remarks on the wickedness of war 


smack of the copybook, his dissertation on the com- 
mercial and financial necessities of his subjects is a 
distinct confession of embarrassment. ‘True that it 
only translates into words the impressions of every 
competent observer ; still Sovereigns do not, as a rule, 
confide their sorrows to the casual pressman. More, 
on the morrow of a visit from an august ally, King 
Humbert deliberately remarks that it has ‘no high 
political significance’ and is merely the outcome of old 
family associations. Here again he but stated the 
obvious ; only such communications are conveyed as 
a rule through embassies, not through the print that 
can be bought for a penny. 

King Humbert’s declaration has not been received with 
much cordiality in France; nor, indeed, could wel- 
come be expected. He blundered at the outset in’ 
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ascribing the strained relations to the Paris press, and 
to its perpetual girdings at Italy. In the first place, 
as the J’emps is not slow to observe, he ignored alto- 
gether many an acrid diatribe that has appeared in 
Italian broadsheets, notably Signor Crispi’s in the 
Riforma. Secondly, the generalisation does not square 
with fact, for journalism interprets rather than 
creates public opinion. The causes of dissension 
must be sought in causes partly social and partly 
political, and neither can be abolished by royal con- 
descension. ‘The union of the Latin races’ was a phrase 
dear to Napoleon III. ; but in common with all his 
ideas it only set forth the vaguest of half-truths. ‘To 
Southern France and to the urban communities 
generally, Italy presents herself in the guise of nomadic 
labourers, toiling for the scantiest wages, filthy in their 
habits, and prone to use the knife. Against hard facts 
like these ethnological abstractions contend in vain, 
more particularly when far-reaching origins of inter- 
national hatreds are superadded thereto. Broadly, the 
situation is this: that whereas Italy owes her liberties 
to France, she must now be counted as an active, 
though somewhat futile opponent. The charge of 
ingratitude scarce holds good in history, but who recol- 
lects the events of 1859? That pamphlet, Le Pape 
et la Congrés, in which Napoleon strove to destroy 
his own handiwork, by erecting a petty balance of 
squabbling States, has long been forgotten. Forgotten, 
too, is his ready acquiescence in the retention of 
Venice by Austria; and his recantation of ‘ Italy free 
from the Alps to the Adriatic. On the other hand, 
it does not need a long memory to chronicle the 
hostile spirit in which the acquisition of ‘Tunis was 
received at Rome, the consequent inclusion of Italy in the 
Triple Alliance, and the war of tariffs not ineptly begun 
by Count Robilant. The French have plausibility, at 
least, on their side, when they upbraid their neighbours 
for breaches of faith, and resolve to pay them in kind. 
No doubt the dealings between the two peoples 
ought to be considereed as a portion only of the general 
European problem, but the French brain can only take 
in one idea at atime. The Republic may lose by keep- 
ing up huge military establishments and custom-houses 
against the whole of Central Europe; on the other 
hand she undoubtedly has Italy almost at her mercy. 
There is King Humbert’s confession to show that the 
Méline Tariff Bill acts ‘ both dangerously and ruinously ° 
upon his country. Signor Crispi has no other course 
than to retaliate, but the combat can be compared only 
to squirts versus Maxims. And the practical prohibi- 
tion of imports from Italy operates the more 
crushingly because, at home, the old _ Sicilian 
‘has to deal with finances drifting towards bank- 
ruptcy, and whole provinces seething with rebellion. 
Under the circumstances King Humbert’s pronounce- 
ment comes most inopportunely ; and we may add that, 
in any case, it sounds rather unkingly. He has provoked 
the obvious retort, ‘Reduce your armaments, and then 
we will consider.’ To that pass the Italians are likely 
enough to come, since it is useless to pose as a first-class 
Power when the Exchequer stands empty, and every 
soldier is needed to keep order at home. Meanwhile, 
their prestige has not been raised by Royalty button- 
holed, and the ironical exultation with which the 
indiscretion has been received at Paris is almost 
justifiable and entirely human. 
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THE CHARITY COMMISSION 


T is impossible not to feel a certain Christian sympathy 
with the ‘ it-im-‘ard-’e’s-got-no-friends’ attitude 
taken up by the Government in regard to Mr. J. Ellis’s 
proposal for a Select Committee on the Charity Com- 
mission although we cannot speak very highly of the 
constitution of that Select Committee. ‘lhe Charity 
Commission is the one real representative of the 
bureaucratic system now existing in this country: the 
impartial dislike with which it is regarded by all 
parties is a striking illustration of the odium aroused 
by a bureaucracy always and everywhere. 

A great deal of confusion indeed exists in the 
public mind as to the work the Commission has to 
do, and its powers for doing it: and this confusion 
leads to a great deal of ignorant criticism and mis- 
directed censure which obscure the ample grounds 
which exist for well-founded complaint. It is im- 
possible to get men to understand that the present 
Charity Commission consists of two distinct bodies 
acting under quite separate Acts of Parliament with 
entirely different powers. By an unfortunate series 
of accidents the Charity Commission proper is now 
combined with the Endowed School Commission. This 
body was deliberately made a distinct body by Parlia- 
ment in 1869, though the Charity Commission then 
existed, and had existed for some fifteen years, simply 
because the latter was held by the Royal Commission 
which had inquired into the subject to be by constitu- 
tion, tradition and acquired ineptitude, utterly unfitted 
to exercise the wide-reaching powers required for the 
reorganisation of Secondary Education. ‘The Eadowed 
Schools Commissioners were a triumvirate with dicta- 
torial powers, intended to complete within a limited 
time a thorough reconstitution of all the schools under 
the rank of the great public schools, which had already 
been reformed, with admirable results, by a similarly 
constituted Public Schools Commission. ‘lhe 'T'riumvirs 
were to be subject only to Parliamentary control, but 
were to be assisted by local authorities in over-riding 
parochial pettiness. Unfortunately in the passage of 
the Act through Parliament the local authorities were 
dropped out ; and so many checks and balances intro- 
duced, and so many consents required on the part of 
self-elective trustees, the very persons under whose 
management or non-management schools had been 
reduced to impotence, that the Commission when con- 
stituted was calculated to produce the maximum of 
friction. However, in the first four years of its exist- 
ence it did a great work; and the enormous success of 
Manchester and Birmingham Grammar Schools, of 
Leicester and of Giggleswick testify to its efficiency. 
If only the Triumvirs had been given a free hand they 
might have completed their work by 1874, and died 
under the odium, indeed, of the close governing bodies 
whom they had reformed, but with an odour of sanctity 
in the nostrils of the general public. 

The reaction came before their work was done, and 
in 1875 their powers were transferred to the Charity 
Commission, As, however, a separate Department of 
the Commission, with a distinct staff of Commissioners 
and Assistant Commissioners, was maintained, the work 
has still gone on, more slowly, indeed, and with greater 
friction ; yet pretty much on the same lines. The 
slowness, indeed, had been the greatest hindrance to 
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the efficiency of and the chief cause of hostility to 


this Department. The odium of fatuous fossilism, 
mistaken by some good people for Conservatism, has, 
of course, been incurred. As, however, it is pretty 
certain that the Royal Commission on Secondary 
Education will recommend the removal of their educa- 
tional powers from the Charity Commission to a body 
which shall combine them with the educational func- 
tions of the Science and Art Department, we may 
pass on to the ordinary work of the Charity Com- 
mission, 

Under the Charitable ‘Trusts Acts the Commissioners 
have no initiative in regard to any charity which has 
more than £50 a year income. ‘They cannot make a 
new scheme for any large ckarity, however little good 
or much harm it may be doing, except on the applica- 
tion of the trustees, who are naturally the very last 
people to see the necessity for any change. On the 
other hand, the Commissioners’ powers of obstruction 
are infinite. Without their consent, no leases for more 
than twenty-one years may be made; no new buildings 
may be erected out of capital (as they almost invariably 
must be); the stipends of almspeople may not be 
increased ; doles may not be turned into pensions, or 
pensions be raised to amounts correlative with the 
decreased value of money; in short, there must be no 
departure from the original trusts. There are some 
40,000 charities in the country, and though the great 
majority are no doubt under £50 a year, and a large 
proportion of them mere fixed charges of small sums to 
be spent on doles, and therefore requiring no applica- 
tions to the Commissioners, yet the rest are far too 
numerous to be dealt with properly by a limited staff, 
The Commissioners, however, are not content to deal 
with the work allotted to them as it comes. The one 
legal maxim which seems to have penetrated their 
minds is ‘ Boni judicis est ampliare jurisdictionem,’ and 
they sacrifice everything to the extension of their juris- 
diction. When they receive an application, say, to expend 
stock of the charity on building a new farmhouse on 
the charity property, instead of dealing as expeditiously 
as possible with it, they appear to set to work to force 
the trustees to apply for a scheme. ‘They postpone 
dealing with what is wanted until they can deal with 
what the trustees at all events do not want—a 
reconstitution of the trust. They do not when 
they receive an application deal with the charity on 
bold liaes and on fixed principles. In the first place, 
they are bound by the doctrine of ‘cy pres,’ and can 
only make such pettifogging alterations as the Court 
of Chancery used to make: and in the second place, 
they seem afraid to carry a contest with trustees over 
any point to the bitter end, for fear of an exposure of 
the somewhat shady means by which they have pro- 
cured the application, consequently the schemes are 
shreds and patches. Even the substitution of repre- 
sentative for self-elective trustees, which is an alteration 
in their power, and very often the only alteration needed, 
is carried out ina half-hearted and niggardly way, which 
satisfies none of the outsiders, while the mere doing it 
at allirritates the insiders. The result is, that every 


one concerned with the administration of charities is 
sickened at the interminable delays in dealing with the 
very simplest matters; while on the principle of ‘ once 
bitten, twice shy,’ all trustees who have once expe- 
rienced the tricks of the Commissioners, prefer to run 
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the risk of being a law unto themselves, or leave 
necessary things undone, rather than apply to the 
Commissioners for the requisite authority to do them. 

So deep-rooted and widespread is the distrust thus 
inspired by the Commissioners’ method, that, though 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons in 1884 
recommended an extension of their powers to charities 
of over £50 a year, no Government has yet suggested a 
Bill for the purpose. It has been felt that while the 
Commissioners discharge their limited duties so in- 
efficiently, they are not to be trusted with larger ones. 
It is a matter of notoriety that they do not even 
perform properly their primary function of a Registra- 
tion Office for Charities. They ought to obtain the 
accounts of Charity Trustees, and trustees are required 
to send them every year. But men who go to the 
Charity Commission to look at any given set of 
accounts either find that they have never been received 
at all, or have to be contented with accounts two, 
three, or four years old. 

Besides, who is going to entrust these irresponsible 
persons with the power of overhauling all the charities 
in the country? Three archangels could not satisfy 
public opinion in such a matter. Their most ardent 
friends would hardly argue that the present Commis- 
sioners have the advantages er abilities of archangels. 
Suffice it that their qualifications are not such as to 
inspire sufficient confidence for them to be entrusted 
with the reform of all the charities in the country. The 
truth is that all the legislative power of making schemes 
cannot be entrusted to anybody not under the imme- 
diate control of the Government of the day, and 
subject to the continual pressure of public opinion. It 
is quite possible that, though fresher views and younger 
minds would be desirable, the present Commissioners 
might be efficient scheme-makers under the control of 
a Minister of the Crown. It is quite impossible that 
they should, under present circumstances, be given the 
powers they ask. ‘The history of the Poor Law Com- 
missioners and the Enclosure (afterwards Land) Com- 
missioners will necessarily be repeated. They, too, 
began as delegations of a subordinate legislative 
power from Parliament and the Courts of Law. The 
Enclosure Commissioners made themselves hateful to 
gods and men for their dealings with commons, and had 
to be made continually the subjects of Select Com- 
mittees. At length the Commissioners were got rid of, 
the office was reconstituted as the Department of 
Agriculture, and Parliamentary jealousy has dis- 
appeared. 

The Poor Law Commissioners were once as odious to 
Boards of Guardians and the public as the Charity 
Commissioners now are to the bodies of Charity 
Trustees. The Local Government Board, controlled 
by a Parliamentary chief, and informed by a body of 
Inspectors, constantly brought into direct communica- 
tion with local authorities and needs, provokes no such 
bitter feelings. Control is, of course, resented by every 
one who feels it, but its necessity is admitted as a 
general principle, and it works smoothly on the whole. 
Certainly, the numbers of this body are not commen- 
surate with its authority, and we shall be much sur- 
prised if the result of the Select Committee on the 
Charity Commission does not result in reconstitution on 
lines similar to those which have been adopted in other 
cases. At present there is no more unpopular body. 
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IN- AND OUT-BROKERS 


HE members of the London Stock Exchange taken 
all round are a cheery and creditable body, particu- 
larly open-handed to brethren in distress, remarkably free 
from prejudice, and withal mostly Conservative in politics. 
Live and let live is their motto, and if they are rather too 
prone to believe that the end justifies the means, their 
code of morality, such as it is, is scrupulously adhered to 
among themselves. Their ways and customs are not 
always appreciated by the public: but it is rare that an 
investor is imposed upon, and after all it is no part of a 
broker’s business to give advice, and if a client insists on 
an opinion he should remember that the giver nine times 
out of ten has no better sources of information than he 
has himself. The heart’s desire of brokers follows pretty 
closely the advice given by a doctor to an emaciated 
Oxford Don who burnt too much midnight oil and took 
too little exercise—‘ generous diet and keep moving ’— 
and they usually manage to carry out the first half of the 
prescription. For the rest so long as prices move they 
are content, and trot about to buy or sell with cheerful 
indifference, always however, retaining a preference for 
rising markets which have the greater attraction for the 
speculative public. All they ask to be preserved from 
is stagnation, for that means no business, no commission, no 
jobber’s turns. For the last three years unfortunately 
they have suffered, and many far more acutely than most 
people suppose, from stagnation begotten of mistrust and 
timidity. It may not be an ennobling pursuit to be the 
go-between for gamblers—and nine-tenths of Stock 
Exchange business is pure gambling—but since speculation 
always will exist, those who make a living out of the same 
find it hard when the players suddenly desert the tables. 
Casting round for the reason why speculation has so 
largely diminished of late, the Stock Exchange Com- 
mittee, which is practically ruled by the ‘ jobber 
element, has come to the conclusion that it has been 
usurped by the advertising outside fraternity of brokers or 
dealers. Instead of coming to the authorised establish- 
ment in Throgmorton Street, it is assumed that punters 
prefer to bet on the tape with John Shaw or Gregory or 
any one else. Consequently, with the idea of clipping the 
outsiders’ wings, pressure has been brought to bear on 
the Exchange Telegraph Company to remove the tape 
from the offices of certain brokers who advertise most 
largely. It is unnecessary to point out that the members 
of the London Stock Exchange have no sort of right to 
claim a monopoly for dealing in stocks and shares. Any 
one can do so, and a man may be just as honest and 
responsible whether he have received the imprimatur 
of the Stock Exchange or not. There are, no doubt, 
very many among those who advertise as_ outside 
brokers who are nothing more nor less than thieves. 
These gentry occupy one room on a fourth or fifth 
Hoor and so soon as they have collected their budget 
of letters in the morning are ‘out’ for the rest of 
the day. They however are of the class who are 
not sufficiently solvent to pay for ‘tickers,’ and their 
dossier is carefully kept by the Exchange Telegraph Com. 
pany in case they should apply for a machine. On the 
other hand, there are many outside brokers with a good 
connection who do not advertise at all and who undo all 
their bargains in the Stock Exchange. These are pre. 
cisely the same as the half-commission men whom you find 
in the majority of members’ offices. Then there is the 
other category of advertising outsiders, against whom the 
Stock Exchange is now fighting, those who have a con- 
siderable clientele and who sometimes undo their operations 
through Stock Exchange brokers and sometimes stand 
the risks themselves. 
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Now the removal of the tape will not stop this business 
in the least. A private telephone to a member's office 
and a clerk at one end to read off the tape and a clerk at 
the other to write up the prices on a blackboard, and 
the result is the same as if the ‘ ticker’ were actually in 
the office. If the Committee mean to check the outsider’s 
business they must make it penal for any of their members 
to supply quotations, and this opens up the question 
whether they could enforce such a law, in short whether 
they have any property in the prices of securities quoted 
in the Stock Exchange. Prices depend on supply and 
demand, and being made by the public who buy and sell 
are public property, unless it be considered that the fact 
of the jobber placing a margin on either side of the true 
price, makes the quotation the private property of the 
Stock Exchange. The real grievance in the matter is the 
jobber, for whose maintenance the public are heavily and 
unnecessarily taxed. He it is who has led to such success 
as outside brokers have achieved. When markets are not 
active, that is when dealings are not constantly going on 
both ways, the jobber does not job! In a falling market 
such as Argentines in 1890, when every one was a seller 
and there were no buyers, if the jobbers had continued to 
fulfil their functions, they would in a very short time have 
been ruined, and would have stood in the Barings’ shoes, 
When, however, buyers and sellers fairly balance each 
other, the jobber is not wanted, for buying and selling 
brokers can perfectly well meet together and transact 
their business direct. Already in gas and water and other 
purely investment shares, brokers whose clients affect 
those securities deal with each other to the advantages of 
their clients, who thus save the jobber’s turn. The fact is 
that profits in every line of business have diminished, and 
speculators are beginning to recognise that their slender 
chance of winning is rendered almost an impossibility if 
they have to support two middlemen—the broker and 
jobber. The etiquette which obliges a broker to ask for a 
price instead of selling (if he is a seller) to a jobber at the 
exact price which the jobber may be bidding is absurd, and 
it is the dawning of some idea of the sort which has 
assisted in the contraction of business which is so much 
deplored. The remedy, we need hardly add, lies in a 
revision of Stock Exchange rules and a reform of obsolete 
methods. 

There is not much change to record in the general 
situation. American Rails are dull pending tariff legisla- 
tion and the reorganisation of several important systems. 
Allsopps have had a shock brought on by reports of a new 
tax of 9d. a barrel on beer, rumours of a war with Bass, 
and other stories set about in order to depress the price to 
a level from which a fresh rise may be profitably engineered. 
The Rand output of gold in March amounted to the sur- 
prising total of 165,372 ozs., and there has been a good 
deal of business in gold-mine shares, 


COMMONER v. VERDERER 


HE hand of the Philistine, it seems, has been stretched 
out upon the glades of Epping Forest. For long 

the frequenters of this pleasaunce have remarked the 
increase of dismal inroads upon their liberties: and 
recently their just indignation has found vigorous 
expression in the columns of The Times. The object 
of the memorable legal conflict between the Lords of the 
Manor and the Commoners which, in 1874, after enduring 
for three years, ended in a decisive victory for the latter, 
was to secure for the perpetual enjoyment of the people 
this tract of virgin woodland. The Act of Parliament of 
1878 invested the Corporation of the City of London with 
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the entire control of the Forest in trust for the nation. 
The administration thereof is placed in the hands of 
the Epping Forest Committee, which consists of twelve 
members of the Common Council and four Verderers, 
elected by the Commoners of the Forest. There is also 
a Ranger appointed by the Crown: an office held at 
this moment by the Duke of Connaught. In the 
Selwyn-Ibbetson Bill—the Act above referred to, which 
forms the ‘charter’ of the Forest—the Conservators are 
expressly enjoined to ‘as far as possible preserve the 
natural aspect of the Forest.’ The correspondents of The 
Times accuse the Conservators of grave defection from 
this desirable line of action. Many goodly trees in Monk’s 
Wood (‘the beautiful heart of the woodland,’ as ‘ A Forest 
Resident’ calls it, forsaking pedestrian prose in his enthu- 
siasm) have been, says Mr. Bernard Gibson, seconded by 
Sir Frederick Young, cut down merely for sale, or shame- 
fully mutilated and tarred, Timber has been felled ex- 
tensively ‘in the neighbourhood of the Rising Sun on the 
Woodford Road,’ complains another correspondent. Mr. 
Laurie declares that winding footpaths have been converted 
into ‘ hideous straight roads’—a most damning indictment : 
and Mr. Joseph Cox, that in Bury Wood, down Chingford 
way, many hundreds of young oaks are marked for the 
axe; while the Epping Forest Ramblers Club and the 
Essex Field Club are forward to denounce, root and branch, 
the whole policy of the Conservators. Mr. North Buxton, 
writing in defence of himself and his fellow-verderers, can 
only say that a certain amount of thinning is necessary in 
order to secure the perfect development of individual 
trees ; and that the lopping and tarring was not done with 
his consent, but ‘to save expense ’—surely a somewhat 
obscure contention. In the matter of wholesale timber- 
felling for purposes of sale Mr. Buxton maintains a dis- 
creet reserve. Altogether, this can scarcely be called a 
satisfactory refutation on the part of the Conservators. 
Nor is their case at all bettered by Mr. Arthur Cawston’s 
turgid rhetoric. ‘ Does not the constant sight of any mis- 
shapen object, whether tree, animal, or lunatic, produce a 
more or less pernicious effect upon impressionable mothers 
and youths?’ inquires this perfervid philanthropist ; and 
he then proceeds to argue that ‘ the serene and harmonious 
beauty of forests which are self-supporting is the most 
suitable beauty for us poor London ratepayers’; in other 
words, that a great national estate should be managed on 
principles which would be entirely appropriate as applied 
to the demesne of an impoverished landowner. We cannot 
think that Mr, Cawston is naturally fitted for the difficult 
part of advocatus diaboli. 

There seems little doubt that the conservators have ex- 
ceeded their duties considerably: but apart from this, 
there still remains a point of some intricacy at issue. To 
what extent should the judicious thinning and pruning of 
the forest be pursued? On the one hand are the tree- 
fanciers, whose ideal forest is a show collection of magni- 
ficent specimens, clamouring for the free use of axe and 
saw. They are quite unable to see the wood for the 
trees. On the other side are the lovers of a forest as 
woodland : these concern themselves only by the way with 
individual beauties: they are chiefly concerned to retain 
the delicate, virgin charm of the wilderness, and are more 
than content, they protest, with Nature’s unassisted 
governance. They conceive the office of a verderer to 
be widely different from that of a landscape gardener. 
Between these opposite opinions the Conservators must 
shape their course as best they may: hitherto, they seem 
perhaps to have overlooked the fact that they were 
elected simply and solely for the purpose of executing 
the will of the majority, so long as it runs not contrary to 
the Charter of the Forest. And it certainly appears, upon 
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investigation, that the woodlanders who deprecate inter- 
ference with the operations of Nature have the laws of 
man and of beauty at their back, to say nothing of force 
of numbers. 


THE LOAN EXHIBITION AT THE GUILDHALL 


— HERKOMER’S Last Muster (7) is a 

Royal Academy success of just twenty years ago. 
The reasons for its popularity are as evident as ever, but 
the bad tradition in which it is painted is more obvious, 
The coats which should be red are a brown compromise. 
There is no attempt to establish the atmosphere of an 
interior, or to relate the light of the windows to the light 
indoors, As there is no reason why the picture should 
be in colours, so, for all the understanding it reveals of 
the material, is there none why it should be in oil-paint. 
It remains the painting of an illustrator, and not the work 
of a painter. It is somewhat the fashion to treat Sir John 
Gilbert (1) as out-of-date, and that is just what he is less 
than many a younger painter. There is a dash and 
entrain about his compositions, a vivacity and bravura in 
his handling, which make his neighbours look sadly like 
models posing by the hour in hired costumes. Mr. 
Poynter’s /srael in Egypt (8) may be good archeology, but 
it certainly is not good painting. Lady Garvagh (18) and 
Mr. Calderon (21) are perhaps two of the finest of Mr. 
Watts’s interesting series of portrait heads. Sir Frederic 
Leighton in An Idyll (19), Weaving the Wreath (31), and 
Moretta (35) shows the complete command of his method 
which remains exemplary, and almost phenomenal, in a 
day when few painters know exactly what they want, or how 
they are going to get it. There is an elegance of style 
in Mr. Orchardson’s painting that makes us overlook the 
staginess of the somewhat banal little dramas which he 
often compels it to detail. The old gentleman (23) looks 
like the butler, and the young people look out of place 
in any drawing-room. But Mr. Orchardson is a master- 
painter, as was Mr. Pettie. They have a descent which 
is traceable to the masters of the art. Compare them with 
the Terburgs (49, 56, 85) and you can find a common 
denomination ; compare Mr. Waterhouse or Mr. Dicksee 
with the Terburgs and you will find none. Mr. Tadema 
travels over a canvas with astounding industry and patience, 
leaving in his trail a quantity of skilful workmanship. 
The Roses of Heliogabalus (39) must have surprised the 
painter, when he found his canvas covered, as much as 
anything he has ever done. 

Gallery II. is a veritable National Gallery in little. 
Masterpieces by Rembrandt, Vandyck, Terburgh, Romney, 
Gainsborough, Turner and Wilkie constitute such a mine 
of wealth as can only be indicated in this article. 

Gallery III. returns to modern work with an excellent 
example of the late J. F. Lewis. A small panel exquisitely 
painted by W. L. Windus, entitled The Surgeon’s Daughter 
(109) is remarkable by reason of its quality. Thereis Mr. 
Gregory's Dawn (112), which made his reputation ; badly 
hung. The marvellous early pictures of Sir John Millais, 
Isabella (114), Sir Isumbras at the Ford (116), of which the 
caricature by Sandys is well known, some heads by 
Rossetti, and Mr. Holman Hunt’s Finding of the Saviour in 
the Temple are here. This latter isa monument of didactic 
detail, so painstaking and so well meant that one can only 
wish it were art. Might it not be taken as sufficiently 
proved by such a work as this that the paradise of art is 
not to be entered by the gates of archeology? Mr. 
Swan’s Polar Bears and Mr. Whistler’s Miss Alexander 


bring us back again into the region of painting. I saw a 
group of young men in merry derision in front of the 
latter. Z'empora mutantur, nos nec— 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 


ll MARY RUSSELL MITFORD 


HE first letter extracted from the bundle was a part 
of the casual and kindly correspondence of one who 
was, and is, a giant in the world of letters. To-day we 
publish letters from one, of whose writings Mr. Ruskin 
has said, ‘ They have the playfulness of Z'he Vicar of Wake- 
field without the naughtines of its occasional wit or the 
dust of the world’s great road on the other side of the 
hedge.’ To Mrs. Ritchie is due all credit for this aptness 
of quotation ; and to Mrs. Ritchie is due something more 
than ordinary gratitude in that she planned the form of 
that elegant edition of Our Village, which was published 
last year. That dainty volume was in the nature of a de- 
licate, if unconscious, protest against books which are not 
dainty or delicate, save perhaps on the outside, against 
writings which are morbidly self-conscious from beginning 
to end. And herein the world may take something of 
credit to itself: it has welcomed of late too many books 
which might well have been left unwritten ; society buys 
these books, reads them, gloats over them, discusses them 
after dinner until quiet women are driven to say that they 
long for the presence of a man and for the restraint which 
that presence brings with it; but when all is said and 
done there is hope for the age which has extended a 
kindly hand to a work of such infinite grace and simplicity. 
Miss Mitford would have had every excuse if she had 
given herself up to ‘ Yearnings’ as a vocation in life. Her 
troubles were not few. She knew what it was, as Mrs. 
Ritchie tells us with a charm of language all but worthy 
of her father, to live in lodgings near Blackfriars Bridge 
after she had grown familiar with the circumstances of 
affluence. She knew what it was to be compelled to live 
in extravagant luxury ‘at the rate of three or four 
thousand a year’ upon a capital of twenty thousand pounds, 
the proceeds of a lucky lottery-ticket. She was familiar 
with disappointments. She had the crowning misfortune 
to possess ‘that incorrigible old Skimpole’ of a parent ; 
and perhaps it was her crowning good fortune to admire 
him with a loving sincerity which made her blind to his 
faults. We know no book among the multitudinous 
volumes which go to make English literature in the 
aggregate more innocent and more wholesome and, in its 
way, more fascinating than Our Village. 

Miss Mitford, to put the matter shortly, had the happy 
faculty of making the best of her surroundings. When 
‘Alfieri became powerless, and Froissart dull,’ when 
‘even needlework, the most effectual sedative, that grand 
soother and composer of woman’s distress’ failed to com- 
fort her, she could find happiness in the sunshine or in the 
rain, alone in her garden, with her dogs or her childish 
playmate in the fields, in making up the chronicles of a 
village and in sketching its characters with the pen of a 
gentle artist. If she had been a woman of to-day she 
would have put away Froissart as obsolete, would have 
scorned needlework as unworthy of Womanhood, and 
would very likely have made for herself a handsome 
fortune by describing her father as the villain and herself 
as the faultless heroine of a three-volume novel. Choosing, 
as we venture to think in our old-fashioned way, the better 
part, she made the best of things, and of a truth toa 
woman who had determined to have an indulgent love for all 
things and all men, it may well be that the selfish, happy- 
go-lucky, ne’er-do-weel father was the best of companions. 
Certain it is that her ‘constitutional buoyancy of spirits,’ 
for so she described what may be called rather ‘an infinite 
capacity of loving,’ made her life peaceful and happy. 
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Above all things, Miss Mitford had the power of making 
and keeping friends. That she made them principally by 
her charm of manner is no doubt true, but she kept them 
largely by virtue of the delightful letters which she wrote. 
Yet of the interest which her letters possessed for her 
correspondents their letters, contained in the Friendships 
of Mary Russell Mitford, by Messrs. Harness and Lestrange, 
are almost the only evidence. We have to imagine what 
they were. The letters which follow give some indica- 
tion of the character of the bond which connected this 
warm-hearted and gentle woman to those who were 
brought into contact with her. They show the ready 
gratitude in which she accepted the compliment paid to 
her by one who had set some forgotten poem of hers to 
music ; they show also that she could be angry on occasion, 
but we have thought it wise to conceal the name of her 
who excited her indignation. For the rest, the letters all 
but explain themselves. They are written, one and all, 
from ‘ Our Village.’ The first is written in answer to a 
request for permission to set the song to music. 


My Dear Mapam,—When I tell you that your very 
kind and flattering letter found me confined to my bed by 
severe illness, and that I still continue nearly if not quite 
as much indisposed, it will I am sure be unnecessary to 
apologise to you either for the delay of my answer or for 
its other deficiencies. Most proud and happy shall I be 
in having my poor little song, already too happy to be in 
any way connected with the name of Mrs, ~-—, joined 
on with yours in a manner so gratifying—binding us all, I 
trust, in a threefold cord of friendship not easily to be 
broken. I cannot tell you how strongly I feel the very 
kind compliment that you are paying me. Often and 
often have I heard your charming melodies conjoined to 
the charming words of Mrs, ——, and always with a 
feeling of delighted admiration at such an union of 
kindred talent, and to have my own verses so illustrated 
is one of the highest qualifications that could be offered 
to me either as a woman or as an authoress. I rejoice to 
hear that Mrs. is somewhat less ill than she has been, 
Heaven grant that her valuable health may be speedily 
and completely restored. Indeed, I have no prepossession 
against the Principality, which | believe to be singularly 
happy in its freedom from the commotion which at present 
pervades England. I have another interest in that fortu- 
nate province, since I can now count another friend amongst 
its inhabitants. But do you never come Londonward? If 
anything should bring you within reach I will trust to 
your kindness to give as much time as you can to my 
greenhouse and myself. My geraniums are now in such 
beauty that I have double cause to regret having been for 
ten days prevented from going near them. Adieu. My 
dear Madam, pardon I beseech you all my blots and 
blunders. Tell Mrs. when you write to her with 
what constant and affectionate interest I and my father 
think and talk of her, and 

Believe me, ever 
With the sincerest esteem, 
Most faithfully yours, 
M. R. Mirrorp. 








Three Mile Cross, June 1, 1833. 
The second acknowledges the receipt of the song. 


I have to return countless thanks, my dear Mrs, ——, 
for the beautiful music by which you have honoured a 
song already dearer to me than it could have been on its 
own account by its connection with your dear and ad- 
mirable sister. The packet arrived this morning, and I 
took it immediately to a musical neighbour’s, who is to 
have an archery meeting this afternoon, where it will be 
sung in full assembly. I know that you have Robin 
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Hoods and Maid Marians in the Principality, since some 
of our tales are borrowed from those of the ancient 
Britons. It is a pretty excuse for bringing young people 
together, but our song will be the prettiest part of this 
evening's entertainment, as after hearing the music | may 
say with all modesty—though it is some temptation to 
vanity to have had any share (in) suggesting sounds to 
melodies. Do you know the Bee-bird (Sphinx Ligustris), 
the insect who hovers in the warmest days over the 
sweetest flowers, and never seems to alight—never, I 
believe, does alight—but inserts his long proboscis into 
the tubes of the jasmines, or the very heart of the 
geraniums, sustaining himself the while by those fluttering 
wings whose ceaseless whirr is to me indescribably lulling 
and musical—the most poetical of all sounds produced 
by any living creature? I ask you the question, because 
it seems to me that, if the sound of these wings could be 
imitated in any instrument so as to accompany the usual 
soaring forte piano accompaniment, it might produce a 
very pretty fairy-like song. I mean that the bee-bird 
accompaniment might come in here and there between 
the pauses of the other accompaniment with a happy 
and novel effect. Not being myself musical, though 
exceedingly fond of hearing good music, I am afraid that 
I shall not have made you understand me, but I think 
that if you know the scarce and beautiful insect you will 
understand me too, It seems to me that whatever adds 
allusion and association to sound enriches and improves it, 
and, therefore, good imitative music has to my ear a double 
charm. If this be practicable is dear Mrs, —— well 
enough to realise, as none but she could realise, my 
suggestion? And would she condescend to carry a mere 
fancy of mine into execution by lending to that beautiful 
and innocent creature words worthy of its innocence and 
beauty? And will you have the goodness to convey this 
message to her with the sincerest and most affectionate 
wishes for her health and happiness. Accept the same in 
all sincerity, my dear Mrs. — 
And believe me to be 
Most gratefully yours, 
M. R. Mitrorp. 
Three Mile Cross, July 26, 1833. 


Then arose a serious difficulty for somebody else had set 
the song before and that somebody became indignant 
Miss Mitford’s letter shows the progress of the quarrel up 
to a point; but beyond that point we cannot go in the 
present issue. In our next Miss Mitford shall record the 
manner of its ending in her own words, and her further 
letters will serve to give an account of a little episode in 
the Mitford household. 


Three Mile Cross, August 13, 1833. 

My Dear Mrs. ,—I don’t know that I was ever 
more shocked than on the receipt of your letter this 
morning (your travelling M.P. turned out to be an old 
acquaintance of mine and enclosed it in one from himself), 
To be the cause of worry and discomfort to one whom I so 
much respect and regard and to whom I would willingly 
cause nothing but good is really grievous. When your 
kind letter (the first) arrived I was, as I believe I told you, 
confined to my bed by that most stultifying of all things 
a severe bilious attack, and utterly forgot that Miss 
had set the song in question—and when I got well enough 
to recollect things, it did not appear to me of sufficient im- 
portance either to her or to you to warrant my troubling 
you on the matter. I had seen Scott’s songs and Mrs. 
——’s songs set by innumerable composers and never 
dreamt that a lady could take the step you mention or 
that, her purpose having been answered by the publication 
some years ago, she would even have thought it worth 
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while to ever mention the subject. [tis to you that I 
owe apologies—but I confess frankly that I thought 
Miss ’s song over and forgotten, and that it would no 
more be heard of again than the last year’s snow. The 
affair as well as I recollect was this—I met Miss (who 
is a pianoforte teacher in London, and does or did help a 
small but respectable school for young ladies) at a 
friend’s house. She asked me if I had any song which 
would do for her to set. I think that I repeated to her one 
or two (one of which by the way had been set before) 
and she chose this on account of the bell accompaniment. 
I certainly gave it to her in MS., because it was not then 
printed, but as certainly with no view of giving her 
the exclusive right to the words, as I proved by print- 
ing them subsequently in my last volume of Our Village, 
after which publication I should really think them thrown 
open to anybody. Of course, if I had considered this 
unlucky song as her property, I should not have published 
it ; but in fact I never thought about it, nor could I have 
imagined that she would do so. And my distress now is 
entirely on your account. I have written, stating the 
circumstances, to a friend, at whose house I saw Miss . 
and I should hope that her representations will induce 
that lady to refrain from her present vexatious conduct 
If not, I have no words to express my sorrow for having 
been the unintentional cause of trouble to you. I never 
before heard of such an affair, and I have some experience 
in musical matters, having written the words of an opera 
at the request of a young musician (Mr. Charles Packer, of 
the Royal Academy of Music), Ais part of which is, Mr. 
Henry Phillips says, one of the finest things in English 
music. It was to have been performed last season but 
for the German mania, and I have had torment enough 
with that ; but no harmonious scrape has worried me like 
this, because I never cared so much for the person. I had 
the pleasure of hearing of you lately through Mrs, Payn, 
who says that she had the gratification of spending a week 
in the same house with you, and sang me several of your 
beautiful songs. Say everything for me to dear Mrs, ——. 
How glad you will be to meet! And pray, my dear 
Mrs. , do not hate me for this abominable worry. I 
hope you and Mrs, —— will write and set the Bee-bird’s 
Song. Yours most faithfully, 
M. Mitrorp. 














THE LIFE OF THE LINKS 
Il. FROM THE SEVENTH HOLE 


EYOND that seventh hole, ultima thule of the course, 
begins the sandy desert stretching away to the taller 
sandhills and the sea. There, in the winter, we may 
have scared a little flock of light-brown birds, showing a 
bar of white on the wing as they made a hurried short 
flight. They were snow-buntings, not a common bird so 
far south. It isa bare inhospitable shore, at that time, 
for the strangers. In the winter, too, there will be pools, 
often frozen over, in the great rush-bed landward of the 
seventh green. You may put up snipe and jack-snipe, 
possibly even a string of teal. The teal will string up- 
ward, straggling through the sky, and straight away from 
you, The snipe will rise with a scold, and begin zigzag- 
ging up—towards you, if you have flushed him down wind, 
up, and up, and up, in wider zigzags, eventually going 
into the rush-bed again, with a slanting dive, half a mile 
or more from you. The jack-snipe will imitate all these 
antics except the scold, in little. In winter, too, there 
are numbers of thrushes and blackbirds in the great rushes. 
You come on the thrushes’ snail-breaking stones constantly. 
In the summer there are not many—only a few near the 
haunts of birds which have nested where a bramble has 
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overgrown a rush-clump and made a thick tangle. A 
wren may be creeping about in these tangles, and the 
pipits will dart out away from you, and in, back again, on 
the ‘blind’ side of the clump. 

The rushes are terrible, with points like assegais, 
always hard and dry at the extreme tips, however juicy- 
full of sap below. Some patches grow taller than a 
man’s head. It is easy picking one’s way through, for 
there are continual open spaces, round and about the 
clumps, where a lucky golf-ball may find a perfectly 
good lie ; but the rush-points have a nasty acrid juice in 
them, grey and dry though they look, which makes a 
wound smart painfully if they pierce you. All the 
heads have a constant stoop to the eastward, away from 
the prevalent west wind. One stem out of every ten 
bears a yellow-white cocoon of the burnet moth. Some 
cocoons are already empty, with the hole bore1 in them 
through which the perfect moth has escaped to flutter 
out helplessly over the flower-carpet. On the desert of 
sand beyond the seventh hole are frequent plants of the 
blue-leaved euphorbia, but no searching has found on 
them the caterpillars of the rare euphorbia-hawk-moth, 
though they are said to feed on the euphorbia of the 
Braunton Burrows opposite. Amidst the clumps of the 
rushes you may perhaps catch a fleeting glimpse of a 
vanishing brown form, and your caddie, with a glad 
shout, will declare it to be ‘the old hare ’—the definite 
article sufficiently attesting that the species is not 
numerous. 

After the ninth hole you bear away, past another big 
patch of the great rushes, to the more open common. The 
gleam of the high tidal water of Appledore Pool shines 
as if from a mirror, on which the coasting vessels pass, 
inward or outward bound. In the neighbourhood of the 
outlying rush-patch one has seen the weasels, a whole 
family, two parents and a half-dozen of young, which evade, 
with marvellous agility—lithe bodies darting this way and 
that—the attempts of caddies to do them to death with 
clubbed niblicks. Eventually all are likely to make good 
their escape to the friendly covert of the rushes. The 
greens and yellows of the open common are dotted darkly 
with molehills. No doubt there is a great deal of sub- 
terranean life going on in the dark streets of the city 
whose principal buildings are roofed by those dark earth- 
lumps; but the golfer does not see all that. Starlings 
rise from pecking busily round and about the molehills. 
Some are darker than the majority. These dark ones are 
parent birds leading a troop of greyish youngsters, Rooks 
are digging away in the soft soil, for the surface of this 
dark earth is always damp ; we are leaving the most sandy 
part of the links. There are rooks both old and young, 
The youngsters may be known by the all-black bill; they 
have not yet entered upon the virile life-work of digging, 
whereby the feathers have been worn from the base of 
each adult beak, leaving a white scaly callosity. They 
stand as helpless as children, occasionally uttering a weak, 
pettish ‘caw,’ while the parents dig busily. When father 
or mother brings back a beakful of wire-worm or fat grub, 


‘the babies open wide bills, ‘cawing’ and fluttering high- 


shouldered wings in gratitude as the old one shovels the food 
down their gullets. The starlings grow uneasy as the golfers 
approach. One mounts a sheep’s back, for a better survey of 
the situation, a proceeding which does not disturb the placid 
old ewe’s cropping, but makes her big lamb gaze up at the 
bird wonderingly. A little further the ground is alive 
with quickly moving grey forms, sandpipers and ringed 
plover, all moving one way with quick little runs and 
sudden stops. One wonders what they can find to peck at 
as they stop. The sandier ground was covered with in- 
numerable white snails, a favourite food of the mallard, but 
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too well armoured in their shells for the soft bills of the 
small waders, Suddenly, as if at the bugle call, the grey 
forms begin running a little more quickly, rise in the air, 
sweep away with a flash of silvery breasts, wheel up into 
the sky with a plaintive ery, scud swiftly away down the 
wind toa more remote feeding-ground. These birds seem 
always there, no matter the season. Frequently too, you 
may see a small flock of golden plover, very tame, eyeing 
the golfer with the curiosity of their species, but, doubtless, 
perfectly discriminating between a golf club and a gun, 
Early in the year, before the nesting time, there is often a 
little troop of whimbrel (the small curlew). Commonly 
they are as wild as the curlews themselves, of whom they 
are most perfect smaller editions, but in the season at 
which their thoughts lightly turn to love they are so 
intent on matrimonial arrangements that the golfer may 
come, unregarded, within a putt of them. In the cold 
weather big flocks of linnets fly up in a quick-rising cloud 
off the ground, and jerk themselves along in the air with 
a chirrup at each jerk. At all times and seasons there is 
multitudinous life on the wide stretch of common which is 
on the golfer’s left as he comes to the fourteenth hole. 
The fifteenth leads back over the big bunker, diving again 
into the sandier section. On the left is a rushy hollow, 
whence the wind, blowing prevalently from the west, will 
sometimes waft an unsavoury odour from the carcase 
of an unfortunate sheep. A pair of crows rise, reluc- 
tant and sluggish, from feasting on this rich banquet. 
Likely enough they have hastened the fate of the poor 
sheep, as it lay moribund and helpless, by digging into its 
dying eyes with iron beak. There is no mercy in the ways 
of Nature. 

And so the golfer turns back again, for the con 
cluding holes, homeward across the grey-green and 
yellow-green levels of the common, where a few starved 
horses and cows seek their famine rations. The little 
horned sheep fare better, since they are able to nibble up 
the close grass. Sometimes a cow, driven stark wild by flies 
and thirst, comes charging across the common from the 
sandy desert-land, where she has been lying in the shade 
of a bunker-cliff, galloping, with tail in air and tossing 
head, for the stream or pond. 

Overhead, at the same phase of tide each day, will 
come three cormorants, leaving the tidal estuary for the 
rocks off the westward cliffs. They are as regular in 
their ways as the kestrel, who makes, twice daily, his 
round of the fields among which the golf-house stands. 
He repeats the same circuit constantly, hovering over the 
more likely spots, stooping down very close to the ground 
now and then, in the hope of spying a vole or bettle, 
occasionally swooping right down on an unfortunate in- 
sect or tiny furry thing. But he is soon on the wing 
again, wind-hovering. For his resting-place he chooses 
the bare top of atree. In the hedge and field around 
the golf house one could see, at any time for a few weeks, 
some two years ago, a pathetic comedy—a wagtail, busy 
all the day in collecting food for a single big, unnatural 
nurseling, who constantly pursued her, a young cuckoo, 
whose maw it seemed as if the active little foster-mother 
could never fill. 

All this, and very much more, every golfer may see. It 
is doubtful if more than a very few see any of it. 

Horace Hurcuinson, 


THE POPULARITY OF CHESS 


ESTED by the numbers engaged, the return 
match at chess played in the Portman Rooms last 
Saturday was one of the most important ever contested. 
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No fewer than 216 players were brought together, 
and among them were many of the very strongest 
English amateurs. As was to be expected from the 
phenomenal increase in the number of Londoners who 
have taken to chess recently, the South won an easy 
victory, scoring no fewer than 64} games to 424 won by 
the North. The style of play did much to remove the 
reproach levelled against the match last year when the 
games were mostly dull and lacking in merit. It was very 
truly said at the time that any two first-class players 
pitted against each other would probably have produced 
more games of interest to the student than resulted from 
a battle waged between rival hosts of mediocrities. But 
to walk round the tables last Saturday was to see a 
collection of such positions as could only result from the 
most brilliant and enterprising play. More care would 
seem to have been exercised in the selection of the 
combatants, and no doubt also there has been a deepening 
of rivalry between the two districts. But in this warfare 
it is hopeless for the plucky and pugnacious North to 
compete successfully with the South. The London man 
of business has taken to chess with astonishing zeal, and 
the numerous flourishing clubs such as the City of London, 
the Metropolitan, North London, The Atheneum, Ludgate 
Circus, etc., are quick to develop whatever capacity he 
possesses. The excessive popularity of the game in 
London is of recent growth, and may perhaps be dated 
from the celebrated match played between Blackburne 
and Steinitz in 1876, Three years previously, the two 
had been placed first and second in competition for the 
Emperor of Austria’s prize in the Vienna tournament 
when the difference between them was so small that the 
public soon found scope for its usual interest in the keen 
rivalry of individuals. The proceedings were reported at 
greater length in the newspapers than had been customary 
and a great impetus was given to the popularity of the game. 
Since then every year has seen the establishment of new 
clubs, the introduction of additional ‘chess columns’ to 
journals, the multiplication of club contests, and other 
phenomena attendant upon the growth of an amusement. 
Moralists doubtless will draw conclusions as to the in- 
creasing seriousness of the English race from this fervent 
devotion to a craft so quiet and sombre one scruples to 
apply to it a term as light and frivolous as pastime. 

The increase in amateurs has, as a matter of course, 
enhanced the importance and glory of those who make of 
chess-playing a profession. In days not long gone by the 
chess gladiator was content to frequent coffee-houses or 
other places of public resort, and for exceedingly small 
stakes play the stranger. Staunton himself was not above 
playing for sixpence a side, and indeed some of his master- 
pieces were evolved when the stake was only a cup of 
coffee. He lived to see better days for his calling how- 
ever, and to challenge his rival Paul Morphy to play for a 
thousand pounds, The expert of to-day fares sumptuously 
compared with his ancestors. In many cases he deems it 
beneath him to fight for the shilling a game traditional at 
Simpson’s—still, ‘as it always has been, the favourite re- 
sort of London professionals. He finds it more profitable 
to write a book, and how the literature of chess has 
swollen during the last decade! He seeks to edit a chess 
column or to act as instructor at one of the wealthy clubs, 
The playing of simultaneous and blindfold games is also a 
source of income. Mr, Blackburne undoubtedly stands 
easily first in this curious species of mental gymnastics, but 
a vast number of rivals are springing up to contest his 
supremacy. And, as a matter of course, the great matches 
assume new importance under these improved conditions, 
Chess is the only game of which the foreign ex- 
ponents are familiar names in England, Qur out-door 
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games—cricket, football, golf—as well as_ billiards, 
whist, and other amusements, are practically insular 
with a tendency to extend to the colonies and the 
Continent. But the match played early in the year 
between two foreigners, M. Tschigorin of St, Petersburg, 
and Dr. Tarrasch of Nuremberg was followed from day to 
day with the closest attention in England. It is less sur- 
prising that the contest now transferred from New York 
to Philadelphia, should be eagerly watched. Besides 
having been for many years resident in London, Mr. 
Steinitz has the claim to attention that arises from his 
being champion of the world. He is a veteran who for 
thirty years has held a prominent place in the estimation 
of Chess circles. He beat the English champion in 1863, 
again in 1870 and for a third time in 1876. In 1886 he 
vanquished Dr. Zukertort, and twice has proved victorious 
against T'schigorin. Whether he could beat Dr. Tarrasch 
or not is problematic as the two have never met, but 
since the latter only drew his match with the Russian 
champion, Mr. Steinitz has the superiority on paper at 
least. On the other hand Dr. Lasker's career has been 
one of undimmed brilliancy. When he appeared in 
London two years ago, then a mere youth of twenty-three 
or thereabouts, his brilliant performance was the talk of 
the town and since then he has gone on from victory to 
victory. Still, this is the first time in which he has 
encountered an opponent of the very highest rank, and it 
remains to be seen whether he is only a good player or 
one of exceptional excellence, one to be ranked with 
Philidor, Morphy, Staunton, Zukertort, and the other great 
names in chess, 

So far as the match has gone it has proved nothing. 
Mr. Steinitz, who aspires to found a new school of chess, 
holds certain unsound theories about the Ruy Lopez 
opening, which are expounded in his book. Dr. Lasker 
shrewdly and prudently fastened upon this weakness, and 
by doing so has obtained a lead of two games. But as 
there are at least a dozen men living who could have 
done the same, for Steinitz simply defeated himself, the 
achievement does not help us to forecast the issue. The 
truth is that when the champion forgets his crotchets and 
plays in absolute disregard of his own theories, he can 
do almost anything that is possible in chess, but he has 
lost innumerable tournament games by suffering prac- 
tical wisdom to be overclouded by bookish theories. 
Very much the same thing happened in St. Petersburg. 
Dr. Tarrasch is a very great theorist, and his opponent 
perhaps the cleverest living practitioner, and the battle 
between these was drawn. As both are to be engaged 
shortly in new contests connoisseurs of style in chess will 
have further opportunities of judging between them. 
In the meantime an interesting tournament among the 
professionals who frequent Simpson’s Divan, and a still 
more interesting contest at Paris, promise the onlooker at 
chess no end of excitement for some time to come. 


THE TALE OF A SCORPION 
A SHORT STORY 


PAIN is a country where custom reigns supreme. The 
wonder of to-day is by to-morrow a matter of indif- 
ference. 

The man who came a second time to the Café Carmona 
in the Calle Velasquez in Seville must have known this ; 
else the politely surprised looks, the furtive glances, the 
whisperings that met his first visit would have sent him 
to some other house of mild entertainment. The truth 
was that the Café Carmona was, and is still, select ; with 
that somewhat narrow (distinctiveness which is observed 
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by such as have no friendly feelings towards the authorities 
that be. 

It is a small café, and foreigners had better not look 
for it. Yet this man was a foreigner—in fact an English- 
man. He was one of those quiet, unobtrusive men who 
are taller than they look and more important than they care 
to be considered. He could, for instance, pass down the 
crowded Sierpe of an evening without so much as attract- 
ing a glance ; for by a few alterations in dress he converted 
his outward appearance into that of Spaniard. He was 
naturally dark, and for reasons of his own he spared the 
razor. His face was brown, his features good, and a hat 
with a flat brim is easily bought. Thus this man passed 
out of his hotel door in the evening the facsimile of a 
dozen others walking in the same street. 

Moreover, he had no great reason for doing this. He 
preferred, he said, to pass unnoticed. But at the Foreign 
Office it was known that no man knew Spain as Cartoner 
knew it. Some men are so. They take their work 
seriously. Cartoner had looked on the map of Europe 
some years before for a country little known of the 
multitude, and of which the knowledge might prove to 
be of value. His eye lighted on Spain; and he spent 
his next leave there, and the next, and so on. 

Consequently there was no one at the Foreign Office 
who could hold a candle to Cartoner in matters Spanish. 
That is already something—to have that said of one. 
He is a wise man nowadays who knows something 
(however small it be) better than his neighbour. Like 
all his kind, this wise man kept his knowledge fresh. 
He was still learning—he was studying at the Café 
Carmona in the little street called Velasquez in Seville. 

When he pushed the inner glass door open and lounged 
into the smoke-filled room, the waiter, cigarette in mouth, 
nodded in a friendly way without betraying surprise. One 
or two old habitués glanced at him and returned to the 
perusal of La Libertdd or El Imparcial without being 
greatly interested. The stranger had come the night 
before. He liked the place—the coffee suited his taste : 
‘y bien’ let him come again. 

The waiter came forward without removing the 
cigarette from his lips: which was already a step. It 
placed this new-comer on a level with the older frequenters 
of the Carmona. 

‘Café?’ he inquired. 

‘Café !’ replied the stranger, who spoke little. 

He had selected a little table standing rather isolated 
at one end of the room, and he sat with his back to the 
wall, The whole Café Carmona lay before him, and through 
the smoke of his cigarette he looked with quiet unobtrusive 
eyesstudying . . . studying. 

Presently an old man entered. This little table was 

his by right of precedence. He had been sitting at it the 
night before when the Englishman had elected to sit 
beside him ; bowing as he did so in the Spanish manner, 
and clapping his hands in the way of Spain, to call the 
waiter when he was seated. 
_ It was this evening the turn of the old man to bow, and 
the Englishman returned his salutation. They sat some 
time in silence, but when Cartoner passed the sugar the 
innate politeness of the Spaniard perceived the call for 
conversation. 

‘ His excellency is not of Seville ?’ he said with a pleasant 
smile on his wrinkled clean-shaven face. 

‘No; I am an Englishman.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

The keen old face harJened suddenly until the features 
were like the wrinkles of a walnut ; and the Spaniard 
drew himself up with all the dignity of his race. 

The quiet eyes of Cartoner of the Foreign Office never 
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left his face. Cartoner was surprised ; for he knew Spain 
—he was aware that the Peninsular War had not been for. 
gotten. He had never, in whatsoever place or situation, 
found it expedient to conceal his nationality. 

The old Spaniard slowly unfolded his cloak betraying 
the shabbiness of its crimson plush lining. He lighted 
a cigarette and then the national sense of politeness pre- 
vailed against personal feeling. 

‘His Excellency knows Gibraltar?’ 

‘I have been there.’ 

‘ Nothing more ?’ 

‘ Nothing more.’ 

‘Pardon me,’ said the old man with a grave bow. ‘I 
thought —the Spanish of His Excellency misled me.’ 

The Englishman laughed quietly. 

‘You took me for a Scorpion,’ he said. ‘I am not that. 
I learnt your language here and in the mountains of 
Andalusia.’ 

‘Then I beg the pardon of His Excellency.’ 

Cartoner made a Spanish gesture with his hand and 
shoulders indicating that no such pardon was called for. 

‘Like you,’ he said, * I do not love the Scorpion.’ 

The Spaniard’s eyes lighted up with a gleam which was 
hardly pleasant to look upon. 

‘I hate them,’ he hissed, bringing his face close to the 
quiet eyes ; and the Spinish word means more than ours. 

Then he threw himself back in his chair with an upward 
jerk of the head. 

‘T have good reason to do so,’ he added. ‘I sometimes 
wonder why I ever speak to an Englishman ; for they 
resemble you in some things these Scorpions. This one 
had a fair moustache, blue eyes, clean cut features like 
some of those from the North. But he was not large this 
one—the Rock does not breed a large race. They are 
mean little men with small white hands and women’s feet 
Ah, God, how I hate them all!’ 

The Englishman took a fresh cigarette from a Russia 
leather case and pushed the remainder across the table 
for his companion to help himself when he had finished 
mashing the crooked paper between his lips. 

‘I know your language,’ the Spaniard went on, ‘as well 
almost as you know mine. But I do not speak it now. It 
burns my throats—it hurts,’ 

Cartoner lighted his cigarette. He betrayed not the 
smallest feeling of curiosity. It was marvellous how he 
had acquired the manner of these self-contained 
Sons of the Peninsula. 

‘I will tell it.’ 

The Englishman leant his elbow on the table and his 
chin within his hand, gazing indifferently out over the 
marble tables of the Café Carmona. The men seated 
there interchanged glances. They knew from the fierce 
old face, from the free and dramatic gestures that old 
Pedro Roldos was alreading telling his story to the 
stranger. 

‘Santa Maria,’ the old man was saying. ‘It is not a 
pleasant story. I lived at Algeciras—I and my little 
Lorenza, Too near the Rock—too near the Rock. You 
know what we are there. I had a business—the contra- 
band of course—and sometimes I was absent for days 
together. But Lorenza was a favourite with the neigh- 
bours—good women who had known my wife when she 
was the beauty of St. Roque—just such a girl as Lorenza, 
And I trusted Lorenza; for we are all so. We trust and 
trust, and yet we know that love and money will kil] 
honesty and truth at any moment. These two are sacred 
—more sacred than honesty or truth, Diavolo! What a 
fool I was. I ought to have known that Lorenza was too 
pretty to be left alone—ignorant as she was of the ways 
of the world. 
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‘Then the neighbours began to throw out hints. They 
spoke of the English ‘‘ Caballero” who was so fond of riding 
round the bay, and they hinted that it was not to see our 
old town of Algeciras that he came. 

‘One night I came home after a successful journey. I 
had been as far as Buceita with a train of five mules 
clear run. When I opened the door Lorenza was gone. 
Mother of God ! gone—gone without a word! I went and 
fetched Niiio. Nino whose father had been my partner 
until he was shot by the Guardia Civile one night in the 
mountain behind Gaucin, There was no one like Nijo 
for mule-work in the mountains or for the handling of a 
boat when the west wind blew across the Bay. Niiio, I 
wanted for a son-in-law having no Niio of my own. I 
told him. He said nothing, but followed me to the quay 
and we got the boat out. In half an hour I was at the 
office of the chief of the police at Gibraltar. We sat there 
all night Nitto and I. By ten o’clock the next morning we 
knew that it was not one of the English officers-—nor any 
civilian living on the Rock. ‘‘It may,” said the Chief of 
Police, who seemed to know every one in his little district, 
“be a passing stranger or—or a Scorpion. We do not 
know so much about them. We cannot penetrate to their 
houses.” I gave him a description of Lorenza ; he under- 
took to communicate with England and with the Spanish 
police. And Niio and I went back to our work. It is 
thus with us poor people. Our hearts break—all that is 
worth having goes from our lives, and the end of it is the 
same ; we go back to our work.’ 

The old man paused. His cigarette had gone out long 
ago. He relighted it and smoked fiercely in silence for 
some moments. Cartoner made a sign to the waiter, who, 
with the intelligence of his race, brought a decanter of 
the wine which he knew the Spaniard preferred. 

During all the above relation Cartoner had never 
uttered a syllable. At the more violent points he had 
given a sympathetic little nod of the head —nothing 
more. 

‘It was from that moment that I began to learn the 
difference between Englishmen and Scorpions,’ Pedro 
Roldos went on. ‘Up to then I had not known that it 
made a difference being born on the Rock or in England. 
I did not know what a Scorpion was—with all the vices 
of England and Spain in one undersized body. I haunted 
the Rock. I learnt English. All to no avail. Lorenza 
was gone. Nino never said anything—he merely stayed 
by my side—but I think that something—some fibre had 
broken within him while he held the sheet that first night 
sailing across the Bay in a gale of wind. 

‘Thus—for a year. Then came a letter from Cadiz. 
Lorenza was there, alone with her child. Her husband 
had deserted her in England, and she had got back to 
Cadiz. We went to her, Nino and I, in our boat. We 
brought her back ; but she was no longer Lorenza, Our 
grief, our love was nothing to her. She was like a woman 
hewn out of marble. Maria! how I hated that man! 
You cannot understand—you Englishmen. Though there 
is something in your eyes, senor, which makes me think 
that you too could have felt as I did. 

‘From Lorenza I learnt his name, and, without telling 
her, I went across to Gibraltar. 1 inquired and found 
that he was there—there in Gibraltar. Almost within 
my grasp—think of that! At once I was cunning. 
For we are a simple people, except when we love or 
hate |’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cartener, speaking for the first time. ‘I 
know.’ 

‘In an hour I knew where he lived. His father was 
an English groom who had set up large breeding-stables 
in Gibraltar, and was a rich man. The son had the pre- 
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tension of being a gentleman. He had been in England 
they told me, for a year buying stud-horses—and .. . 
and something else. He was married. Ah—ha! He 
had been married three years before he ever saw Lorenza, 
and the ceremony which had been observed in the English 
Church at Seville was a farce. My heart was hot within 
me ; hot with hatred for this man, and I sat in the Café 
Universal, which you know! Yes, you know everything. 
I sat there thinking of how I should kill him—slowly, 
taking my own time—talking to him all the while. 

‘What I had learnt was no more than I expected. 
The woman (his wife), it appeared, was the daughter of 
a merchant at Gibraltar. They were a whole nest of 
Scorpions. I went back to Algeciras and said nothing 
then to Lorenza. The next night I heard by chance 
that he and his wife and children had taken passage in a 
steamer that sailed for England in two days. Madre de 
Dio! he nearly slipped through our fingers. It was not 
a P. and O. ship: the passengers had to take a boat 
from the Old Mole, which is always crowded with 
Algeciras boats and others. Nifo and I sailed across 
there and waited among the small craft We saw the 
woman (his wife) and the children go on board in the 
afternoon. Inthe evening he came. I had arranged it 
with the licensed boatmen ; a few pesetas did that. Our 
boat was nearest the steps. In the dim light of the 
quay lamp he noticed nothing, but stepped over the 
gunwale and mentioned the name of his steamer in 
a quick way, which he thought was that of the English. 

‘Nino took the oars, and when we were round the pier 
head we hoisted the sail. Then I spoke. 

‘«T am the father of Lorenza Roldos,” I said, “and that 
man is, Nino, her ‘ cortejo.’ We are going to kill you.” 

‘He started up, and was about to raise a ery, when Nino 
whipped out his country knife. We carry them, you 
know.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Cartoner, speaking for the second time, ‘I 
know.’ 

He was watching the old man now beneath the shadow 
of his hand, 

‘« Tf you raise your voice,” I said, “ Nifio will put his 
knife through your throat.” 

‘I saw him glance sideways at the water. 

‘You would have no chance that way,” I said; “I 
would turn the boat on you and run you down.” 

‘He gave a sort of gasp, and I had the happiness of 
hearing his teeth chatter. 

‘“T have money,” he said in his thin, weak voice : “ not 
here, on board.’ 

‘We said nothing, but I hauled in the sheeta little, and 
ran for the Europa light. 

‘“We are going to kill you,’ I said quietly, without 
hurry. 

‘We landed just beyond the lighthouse, where there 
are no sentinels, and we made him walk up the Europa 
Road past the Governor’s house. Niio’s knife was within 
two inches of his throat all the while. I think he knew 
that his end was near. You know the Third Europa 
Advance Battery ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Cartoner. 

‘The cliff recedes there. 
hundred metres and then deep water.’ 

‘Yes—I know.’ 

‘It was there,’ hissed the old Spaniard, with a terrible 
gleam in his eyes. ‘ We sat there on the low walk and I 
spoke to him. As we came along Nino had said to me in 
our dialect : ‘With a man like this fear is better than 
pain” ; and I knew that he was right. 

‘We did not touch him with our knives. 
And then we began quite quietly making 
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our arrangements. That man died a hundred times in 
the ten minutes wherein we ballasted him. We tied 
heavy stones upon his body—we filled his pockets with 
smaller ones. We left his arms free, but to the palm of 
each hand we bound a stone as large as my head. The 
same to each foot. 

‘Then I said “Lie down! Hands and legs straight out. 
It is only right that a Scorpion should die from his own 
rock and taking some souvenirs with him.” 

‘I took his arms and Nijio his feet. We swung him 
three times and let him fly into the darkness. 

‘And Lorenza never forgave us. She told me that she 
loved him still. One never comes to understand a 


woman !’ Henry SeTon MERRIMAN. 


DRAMATIC NOTES 
BY AN ACTOR 


N°? burlesque can be judged fairly on the first night of 

its production. All plays have a sort of inner 
vitality, which contributes to their development apart 
from the intention brought to bear upon them either by 
author or actor. But as arule a comedy or tragedy comes 
to maturity far sooner than a burlesque. In most cases 
the period of rehearsal is quite sufficient for this purpose, 
and a critic is generally able to judge a play fairly enough 
at its first performance. A burlesque, however, for some 
reason or other is different. Its first representation is 
always more or less tentative. Even in the palmy days 
of Gaiety burlesque, when Terry, Royce, Kate Vaughan, 
and Nelly Farren were playing, it was seldom that un- 
doubted success attended the performance on the first 
night ; a week or two later the piece would be improved 
beyond recognition. 

Jaunty Jane Shore at the Strand is no exception to this 
rule. On the first night its reception may be described 
as ‘mixed—very mixed.’ Clever actor and well-established 
favourite though he is, Mr. Harry Paulton was to all 
intents and purposes hooted from the stage. Great 
alterations have now been made, new songs and dances 
introduced, and some changes made in the cast. The life 
and soul of the piece is Miss Alice Atherton, who in this 
style of acting has very few, if any, equals. Her songs 
are capital, and when she dances she surprises us with 
quaint little unexpected steps which are as delightful as 
an original joke. Mr. Arthur Nelstone has had his chance 
and has seized it. It will not be long before he is recog- 
nised as one of the leading burlesque actors. The great 
merit of his dancing is its originality. It is clever and 
eccentric, and quite unlike in style to that of any other 
actor on the stage. 

The Little Squire, which is played at the Lyric Theatre 
every afternoon except Saturday, is a very pretty piece. 
It is built on rather conventional lines, and the spectator 
never has much difficulty in foreseeing the crisis of the 
story and every step that leads up toit. The play has the 
advantage of a very strong cast, including as it does Miss 
Fanny Brough, Miss Rose Leclercq, Miss Mary Rorke, and 
Mr. Sugden. Miss Fanny Brough’s performance is a 
remarkable one, showing that, pre-eminent as she is in 
comedy, she is no less admirable when she undertakes a 
pathetic part. There are three children in the piece who 
are represented by Miss Dorothy Hanbury, who plays the 
part of the Little Squire, Miss Isa and Miss Empsie Bow- 
man. Of these, Miss Empsie Bowman shows a natural 
capacity for the stage, a grace of movement and appar- 
ently a sense of humour which ought to be of service to 
her later on, and may possibly enable her to take rank 
among the leading actresses of her time, Altogether, the 
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entertainment is a charming one, and will well repay those 
who can spare an afternoon for the theatre, and decide on 
spending it at the Lyric. 

On Saturday evening Mrs. Lessingham was produced at 
the Garrick. This play is probably an offshoot from The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray which has been successful during 
the last year at the St. James’s Theatre. One of the most 
curious and interesting peculiarities of theatrical manage- 
ment is the tendency to imitate and reproduce any parti- 
cular style of play which seems for the moment to have 
caught the public fancy. We are told on all sides that 
such and such a kind of piece is ‘the only thing that 
people care about nowadays ’-—that there are great waves 
of popular taste, now perhaps for farcical comedy, now for 
comic opera and now again for plays of serious interest, 
and that the successful manager is he who is incessantly 
watching this ebb and flow, and who contrives to be always 
on the top of the wave. There seems to be no idea of 
leading the public taste, but only of following it. The 
real truth, is that these great waves of fancy do not exist. 
What people want is a good play, and they will go to any 
theatre in London to see one. An indifferent piece they 
resolutely refuse to look at ; not even with orders scattered 
broadcast can you induce them to come. A few years 
ago the Ibsen plays were tried and failed. But though 
they failed themselves, their influence has been felt. 
Kither consciously or unconsciously English dramatists 
have allowed their work to be tinged with the spirit of 
the Norwegian writer. Then at length Mr, Pinero pro- 
duced The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, and now painful sub- 
jects are the order of the day. 

The whole story of Mrs. Lessingham is painful and 
disagreeable to a degree. It may be that such things 
happen, and that men and women occasionally act in real 
life as these men and women act on the stage; but even 
in that case what need is there that the story should be 
told? As a witty critic once remarked, it would have 
been so easy not to have written the play. Everything 
that could have been done for Mrs. Lessingham has been 
done for it. It is very well acted and beautifully mounted. 
The scene of the Scotch moor in the third act is one of the 
most exquisite stage pictures that has ever been seen in 
London ; so lovely as almost by itself to be worth a visit 
to the theatre. Miss Robins, Miss Kate Rorke, Mr. Hare 
and Mr. Forbes Robertson one and all act with power, 
with conviction and with intense feeling ; but nothing can 
save the play. It lacks the touch of genius, which though 
it could never have made the story pleasant, might per- 
haps have made it interesting. 


MRS, LESSINGHAM AT THE GARRICK 
ANOTHER VIEW 


N°? one who has read George Fleming’s novels— 
no one, indeed, who has read—needs to be told 
that here is a writer and an artist of rare and admirable 
accomplishment. Yet the fate of the handful of men 
and women of letters, who have essayed to write good 
acting plays hitherto, has been deplorable enough ; so 
that of those who attended on the first performance of 
Mrs. Lessingham on Saturday only a few, and those not 
the best instructed, were very sanguine of the issue. Let 
it be said at once that the majority were wrong, that 
George Fleming has written a play excellent, if not 
impeccable, in construction; and for the rest, most 
moving, stirring, and faithful tolife. Here seems to bean 
error of construction. In the first Act the meeting between 
Lady Anne and Mrs. Lessingham is not contrived adroitly. 
That is, another way might have been hit upon and 
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taken instead. One feels this to be sure only on re- 
flection and after the Act is over—which is perhaps to 
refute the charge as empty. In Act ii. there is nothing the 
most severe judge can lay his finger on, And in the last 
two Acts he can only exclaim upon a certain prolixity 
of impression (which will disappear in later present- 
ments). The ‘comic relief, which moved certain 
critics against Mrs. Lessingham had, by Tuesday night 
at least, been edited until there was nothing ex- 
traneous in it. The Old Scotch lady, speaking as 
no Scotch lady ever spoke in this world, might 
be banished altogether as silly and unreal—at least as 
she is acted—but all the same she and the American boy 
who discovers Mrs, Lessingham’s apparel in Forbes’s 
chambers are pegs in the wheels of the catastrophe not 
drolls put in to please the groundling. As for the story 
there is only one doubtful problem in it; would a woman 
five years severed from a man come back, without a word 
or a hint from him all the while, and trust to find him 
still hers? The answer is that this is a neurotic woman 
and that she has just had a great shock, obscuring much for 
her, reviving much. For her lover's sake she has borne 
this term of separation, an eternity to her, at best of list- 
less trance. Suddenly her husband dies and she is free. 
Instantaneously she awakens. In all the world she sees 
only her lover and herself, Ready to take her? Why of 
course, he must be waiting for her. 


I run, I run, I am gathered to thy heart, 


as Mrs. Meynell sings. And so she goes to him, just to 
be struck down as she finds that the life at Algiers, 
which was all her life to her, was to him but an episode, 
because ‘a woman deceives and remembers; a man de- 
ceives and forgets.’ Here is the arch-tragedy of life in its 
poignancy. Presently Lady Anne renounces; Mrs. 
Lessingham assents, and she is caught in the inevitable 
whirl and carried on to the terrible conclusion, to the 
open door that waits for her up there in the highland 
moors ; the manner of her passing redeemed from any- 
thing commonplace or conventional, and _ infinitely 
strengthened by the sad irony of its effect, because Lady 
Anne, as we know from the hint at the end, will marry 
not Walter Forbes the freed, but Major Hardy. It is the 
raw stuff of tragedy. As for the play’s ‘literary merits’ 
they are great, as we shall know better when the play 
comes to be published. In George Fleming’s play the 
woman-of-letters is revealed in the restraint and natural- 
ness combined with the strength and precision of every 
line in it. And, in sum, Wrs, Lessingham is a remarkable 


play. 
THE FIRST CUCKOO 


CROSS the world where sweetest airs were straying, 
Called clear the first cuckoo. 
The child from overseas forgot his playing, 
And shouted ‘Who are you?’ 


‘What are you? Are you bird or boy or fairy ?’ 
Then listened for reply. 

On the enchanted evening, cool and airy, 
Blew back the cuckoo’s cry. 


Above the child’s grave in the new May gloaming— 
Sweet winds the grasses shake— 

Lingers awhile that phantom voice and roaming, 
And calls him if he wake. 


Nay, bird, he sleeps too deep in shine and shadow. 
He will not answer you! 
The flitting voice blown back from the next meadow, 
Calls still, Cuckoo, Cuckoo! | 
KATHARINE (TYNAN) HINKSON. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


EGYPTIAN POLITICS 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer] 
London, 12th April, 1894. 


S1R,—The correspondent of The Pall Mall Gazette must be 
a new hand, or else one who has not profited much by his 
Opportunities. He says: ‘It is well known that the Khedive 
has never been favourable to Riaz Pasha, and has seized on 
every pretext to show that he is anxious to get rid of him.’ 
The syntax of this sentence is not above reproach, but the 
meaning is nevertheless discernible. The apparent discord 
between the Viceroy and his Minister is part of the game: in 
reality, both are actuated by one and the same motor, that is, 
an overweening desire to get rid of the English out of Egypt. 
Nubar Pasha is too much broken in health and spirit ever to 
return to office. It is a pity. He is a charming man, and in 
his palmy days was quite an ideal Prime Minister for our 
curious protectorate. That ‘he has now become an old man’ 
is certainly true. Most people would conclude from this state- 
ment that the celebrated Armenian statesman was ‘no longer 
in the prime of life,’ but Zhe Pall Mall Gazette correspondent 
thinks it necessary to add the superfluous piece of information, 
quite regardless of the telegraph taritf—perhaps, however, in 
this case the more economical postal route sufficed. 

It is not clear what the special correspondent means by the 
‘municipality’ (séc) question. Reading between the lines it 
seems probable that he alludes exclusively to Alexandria ; but 
that seaport, though important, is not Egypt /foute entire, 
and the establishment of municipalities all over the country has 
been in view for some time. The Syrian ‘ Director-General’ 
(stc), Chakour Bey, is blamed because ‘he has given no satis- 
faction either to Europeans or natives’; but to any impartial 
observer, knowing something of Egypt and the methods obtain- 
ing therein, this looks like proof of efficiency and ability. 
Moreover, the writer is well acquainted with the man, and can 
respond for his intelligence and uprightness. 

The Pali Mall Gazette's representative alludes in prominent 
type to ‘a European as well as a native side,’ and says it is 
very difficult to make these two very opposite elements pull 
together. Now in Egypt such a thing as a militant native side 
does not exist. The great mass of the population is dumb and 
indifferent, servilely obedient to the Power of the day. The 
Opposition to English influence is just as much an exotic as is 
that influence itself. An exception here and there, such as the 
present Minister of Finance, simply proves the rule. 

In another part of the paper Mustapha Pasha Fehmy is 
described as ‘a strong man and a capable hand.’ This is 
absurd. There is no more gentleman-like, polished, public 
servant in Egypt than the late Prime Minister, to whom we 
behaved in such a shameful manner, but to call him strong is 
utterly-ridiculous. Ridiculous also is the statement that ‘ quite 
the most surprising factor in the situation is Riaz’s apparent 
inability to take and hold a strong line’ ‘Tenacity of purpose 
is the mainspring of this very subtile individual's character. 
He has no real ability to speak of, but as regards pertinacity 
and devotion to intrigue he is second to none.—I am, etc., 

PYRAMID, 


P.S.—In a former number Zhe Pall Mall Gazette correspond: 
ent gives some amusing inteligence. The ‘ Makroussa,’ he 
says, was formerly the finest yacht in the world. The 
Mahroussa is undoubtedly a handsome vessel, but the change 
of a letter, while imparting a kind of Scotch or Irish sound to 
her name, at the same time renders it well nigh unrecognisable. 
‘ The Admiral, Hussain Pasha, in his shabby old “ Stamboutline,” 
his white umbrella and his “ fez,” does not look quite at home 
in such gorgeous surroundings. But he has long been in the 
Khedive’s service, and is one of the most useful men he has.’ 
Half a dozen essays might be written on this text, but space 
forbids. Why should Stambouline and fez be honoured with 
inverted commas, and ‘white umbrella’ be left unadorned? 
How long was Huisain Pasha in the service of Abbas before 
that prince became Khedive ? P. 
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MR. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL 
The Rubicon. By E. F. BENSON. London: Methuen. 


Introspection, healthy or unhealthy, is perhaps the character- 
istic mental attitude of this generation. It follows that the 
writer who makes it his business to illustrate the passing phases 
of his time, has of late years produced a series of works whereof 
the main interest.is psychological. By this means we have all 
been introduced to a great many fictitious ladies and gentlemen 
of eccentric temperament : whose acquaintance is not always 
desirable, or even amusing, whose manners are often sur- 
prising. Indeed, it seems the hardest thing in the world to 
write a book of this kind which does not suggest the one epithet 
that applies with equal aptness to most of the volumes in this 
category—morbid. We congratulate Mr. Benson, therefore, 
upon an exceptional achievement. He has conceived and 
executed successfully an analytical study of modern life in which 
a certain salt of humour serves, at least, to keep the pages 
wholesome. The motive of the drama—for the work is essen- 
tially dramatic—is the old one of the marriage of convenience, 
with its usual train of disastrous consequence. Eva Gram- 
pound (we cannot think the surname happily chosen) marries 
Lord Hayes to escape from the intolerable tedium of her life at 
home. Also her parents think proper to exercise some little pres- 
sure in the matter—some parents have this habit. Lord Hayes 
is very rich, very polite, and (in spite of hisadvanced years) highly 
respectable. We pause to express our sincere thanks to Mr. 
Benson for his considerate omission of any suggestion as to 
‘a past, such as most men, etc.’ Experience has taught us 
much in this connection, and we know when to be grateful. 
But all my lord’s endowments of person and estate are thrown 
away upon my lady. Her husband, with the best intentions 
is so unfortunate as to bore ber continuously. In return, she 
leads him a dog’s life, which he is really far from deserving. 
Presently the inevitable happens, and Lady Hayes becomes 
desperately enamoured of Reggie Davenport—an extremely 
amiable youth, but unstable as water in affairs of this kind. 
He promptly falls a victim to the lures of the loveliest woman 
in England, although he is already engaged to a girl who is 
much too good for him. For we rank Gertrude Carston among 
those ladies of fiction whose image it is always a pleasure to 
recall. We fancy that Rose Jocelyn would have liked to meet 
her: and that she would have found congenial associates among 
the rest of the delightful Meredithian circle. The relations of 
Reggie Davenport with Gertrude Carston form throughout an 
appropriate complement to the principal themes: and the 
situation which ensues upon the entanglement of Reggie with 
Lady Hayes, and the ultimate solution of a painful problem, 
constitute a dramatic climax of no mean order. The change 
and fusion of character amid the fires of passion have been 
rightly felt and justly depicted from the beginning ; events have 
fallen out in a natural sequence : and the whole story conveys 
an impression of reality. 

The book is a notable advance upon Mr. Benson's 
previous work. But it might be very much improved. There 
is a certain cheapness of finish apparent in places, which 
might have been avoided by the exercise of a little more 
industry on the part of the craftsman. Here and there the 
effect of a sentence is spoiled by the intrusion of a slang epithet 
which goes ill with the context ; and Mr. Benson has a perni- 
cious affection for the double adjective. Here and there, too, 
the author has tried to be funny—and failed. In fine, a some- 
what more arduous search for the mot propre than he has 
hitherto prosecuted would be an excellent gymnastic for this 
promising young writer. Following the fashion of the day, 
Mr. Benson is eager to anticipate criticism of his methods by a 
large reference to the processes of life’s phenomena from which 
he draws his inspiration. Does the reader object to the pro- 
lixity of the episodes which the author has selected for the 
elaboration of his thesis? ‘ Life,’ says Mr. Benson, ‘for most 
of us, consists of episodes, of interruptions, of parentheses.’ 
True. Nevertheless, it is nothing to the point. Art does not, 
because it cannot, compete with life. Rather it is (to quote a 
great authority) an illustration of some one point or side of life. 
And to attain his end the artist is absolutely at liberty to select, 
reject, and invent what elements he pleases. On the same 
ground, the critic bases his criticism—giving his opinion as to 
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whether or no such elements are congruous to the enterprise in 
hand. But like many another theorist, Mr. Benson is better 
than his creed—otherwise his book would not be the interesting 
work it is. 


HALF A DOZEN EXPERIMENTS 


Our Manifold Nature. By SARAH GRAND. London: 
Heinemann. 


From the manifesto with which she has prefaced her latest 
book, we learn that Madame Sarah Grand is a law unto herself. 
She disclaims allegiance to school or method : ‘ we have little 
for our guidance to lay hold of but faith in ourselves,’ she says ; 
and the six studies collected under the title of Our Manifold 
Nature are to be regarded merely as ‘experiments’ in the 
working-out of this belief. With her creed itself we are not 
concerned, save in so far as it enables us to appreciate the 
authoress’s point of view. The first two stories, ‘The Yellow 
Leaf’ and ‘ Eugenia’ are variations upon her favourite theme— 
the relations of the sexes under certain morbid conditions. The 
result is too often unpleasant. Although the scenes described 
are by no means lacking in dramatic force, the effect is 
constantly marred by the intrusion of elements which are not 
only incongruous, but also in extremely bad taste. 

In ‘The Yellow Leaf’ an offensively emancipated young 
woman is secretly engaged to ‘a romantic-looking young man, 
tall, with deep dark eyes,’ who transfers his affections with 
surprising rapidity to a girl of a type most frivolous and conven- 
tional. We confess to a sneaking sympathy with this deceiver. 
‘ Be vulgar, buy a bull pup, and chatter,’ are the principles by 
which his first love declares her conduct to be regulated ; and, 
in truth, her performance is very exact. So frank a personage, 
one hopes, should display some redeeming trait to render her 
at least tolerable—but the hope is vain. Nevertheless, she is 
an ‘advanced’ young woman, and that is enough for her 
creator. Her life is eminently successful, she marries a duke, 
and is eventually privileged to assist at the obsequies of her 
former rival, who, after becoming hopelessly neurotic, takes an 
overdose of morphia. So much for the slave of convention. 
We are told in the preface that ‘there is no fiction whatever’ in 
this story. Zant fis, or fant mieux, ’tis all one, as Mr. Sterne 
once observed ; such a statement does nothing to dispel the 
curious air of unreality about the presentment—an impression 
which is even more insistent in ‘Eugenia.’ The thing reads 
like an evil dream : and in places is neither more nor less than 
coarse. A middle-aged roudé is endeavouring to persuade a 
youthful heiress to marry him, in order to obtain her money. 
This in itself is by no means so novel a motive in fiction as the 
writer seems to imagine ; but the circumstances under which 
developments take place certainly strike us as new, even 
abnormal. The elderly villain, who is of course an Earl, is 
described as staying (under quite impossible conditions) in the 
house of the lady of his desire, and ‘ preparing, with a playful 
toleration of his own weakness, to be tempted back now and 
then to gloat on Sylvia’s superabundant flesh, and at the same 
time thinking how refreshing it would be, when that kind of 
thing palled upon him, to return to the rarefied atmosphere 
which surrounded the lily of love whom he was also anxious to 
secure. But in spite of her cloistered innocence, Eugenia the 
heiress possesses an extensive and peculiar knowledge of the 
wicked world, and will none of the Earl. ‘I want a man,’ she 
observes, ‘without unpleasant associations of any kind about 
him—a whole man, and not the besmirched remnants left by 
scores of ignoble passions. That kind of man is so frightfully 
stale.’ 

We have selected the above passages for quotation as examples 
of the perfectly unnecessary outrages upon good taste which 
disfigure these two stories—offences which are happily absent 
from the remaining four studies. Here the writer strikes an 
entirely different note, albeit the key is still in the minor. They 
are sympathetic studies of individual character, reminding one 
somewhat of Bret Harte, and exhibit the authoress at her best. 
She has found herself able to keep in abeyance for the nonce 
her fatal passion for the morbid—‘the attraction of repulsion,’ 
as she herself expresses it—and although the construction of 
her prose is sometimes painful, these experiments are not 
unsuccessful. Indeed, taken as a whole, the work of Madame 
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Sarah Grand is always very much better in design than execu- 
tion. For instance, ‘ there we sat us’ is not English ; and we 
are apparently expected to believe that the ‘grey dawn shone 
primrose and green and white shot with flame in. opaline 
splendour.’ The authoress of Zhe Heavenly Twins and Our 
Manifold Nature does not lack ideas, and she has a distinct 
feeling for dramatic situation. But the former are too often 
hidden beneath a tangle of verbiage, and drama is apt to verge 
perilously upon melodrama, 


CROWE AND CAVALCASELLE UP TO DATE 


The Venetian Painters ofthe Renatssance, with an Index to their 
Works. By BERNHARD BERENSON. London: Putnams. 


To compress a review of the Venetian painters—their 
motives, methods and masterpieces—into seventy-eight octavo 
gages of small pica, half of which are filled with the author's 
interpretation of the intellectual revival known as the Italian 
Renaissance, might be reckoned a feat in ellipsis not less 
remarkable than the synthetic view of a life-history contained 
in the stanza— 

Little Johnnie ; 
Pair of skates ; 

Hote in ice ; 
Golden gates ! 


Nevertheless, seeing that to some people, if they are to arrive 
at all, the shortest cuts are essential, the services of so ceft a 
guide as Mr. Berenson are not to be received ungratefully ; 
and the dainty little volume sent out from the Knickerbocker 
Press will be found a useful addition to the holiday kit of busi- 
ness men. With the exception of a few paintings at St. Peters- 
burg, Mr. Berenson has ‘ seen and considered’ all the pictures 
he mentions, undoubtedly a good qualification in a showman. 
He is, generally speaking, the reverse of flighty as a com- 
panion to the picture galleries, and if we miss the sparkle of 
anecdote which fascinates us in the pages of Guicciardini and 
Vasari, there is at least an absence of those perpetual demands 
for enthusiasm which at times tempt the readers of praise- 
worthy Symonds to use hasty expressions. There are no such 
hazardous efforts of word-painting as that in which the last- 
named writer, in describing Charles VII.’s invasion of Rome 
called on us to imagine the French King’s Scottish Guard in 
‘kilt and philabeg,’ synonymous expressions for an article of 
clothing which, as it happens, certainly never was worn by 
that famous corps. 

There is, indeed, one parallel which Mr. Berenson labours 
somewhat ineffectively to establish—an imaginary one between 
human youth and the Renaissance of letters and art. He 
recurs to it again and again ; it is the only part of his volume 
we hold to be superfluous, and it leads him to make observa- 
tions of which the meaning, where it is more than commonplace, 
is very obscure. If a parallel is to be sought it will be found, 
not in birth and childhood, but in awakening from sleep. 

There was a morning buoyancy in the movement, which had 
some similitude, indeed, to the levity of boyhood; and this 
was slowly dissipated as time wore on; but it is impertinent 
to place the intellect of Leonardo da Vinci, the accomplish- 
ment of Donatello and Michael Angelo, the solicitous patronage 
of the Medici, among the phenomena of immaturity. There is 
more truth in the comparison bya French writer of the Renais- 
sance to a unique inflorescence, wherein the human creature 
seemed to rise nearest to perfection, between the rude reign of 
force of the Middle Ages, and the mingling of coarse 
utilitarianism with sickly sentimentality which followed it. The 
world was not young in the fourteenth century. The sources 
of human art may be traced from a far more distant source 
than the tombs of the A:gean shores or the banks of the Nile, 
The childish dawn of imitative or decorative intelligence must 
be sought among the relics of river-drift men in the caves of 
La Dordogne and Mentone, from which immeasurably distant 
horizon the light has gone on broadening and brightening ever 
since. The storm-clouds of war and social adversity have 
prevailed to darken it many times, but it is the same light; and 
the Italian Renaissance was no more than the interlude of a 
summer noon. 

But this is our only point of difference with Mr. Berenson. 
For the rest of his work we have only praise. Though he 
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places the Venetian painters above those of Florence and 
Verona, and claims for their art a more perfect union of intel- 
lect and handicraft than had been touched before or has been 
maintained since, he is not so blinded by enthusiasm for his 
subject as to deny the superior dexterity of later work. His is 
liberal criticism, and disposes the reader at once to place 
confidence in his czcerone. 

He sketches rapidly the two-fold effect of the revival in 
its impulse on the intellectual expression of the two Re- 
publics; how in Tuscany, owing to the intense eagerness 
of the Florentine’s knowledge, its utterance in literature 
was fuller and more popular than in the fine arts; whereas 
the Venetians, of more sensuous and pleasure-loving nature, 
insisted on its interpretation into painting. The effect of 
addressing itself to the popular fancy became apparent early 
on the art itself, and Mr. Berenson traces tothis source the 
origin of genre painting. In this he names Carpaccio as the 
earliest Italian master, but we submit that it would be wrong to 
reckon the work of that artist as the genesis of gewre in Italy. 
No doubt he and Gentile Bellini were effective in its revival, but 
the tradition of genre painting must have been slumbering 
in the land, for there is a good deal of it to be seen at this day 
on the walls of Pompeian villas. 

Technique apart, perhaps the province of painting, in which 
the Bellinis and other Venetian painters took the lead of othe 
schools, was that of portraiture. ‘ Venice,’ says Mr. Berenson, 
‘was the first State which made a business of preserving the 
portraits of its chief rulers.’ 

One more reference to Mr. Berenson’s teaching must be 
permitted us, for it bears shrewdly on certain social habits 
of our own day. Our people are too prone to assume that 
culture is the monopoly of the metropolis—to echo the sighs of 
Browning’s delicious Italian person of quality, and to repine 
because of the monotony of rural life. During the Renaissance 
men who had learnt to think that life in a city was the only 
endurable existence had their eyes opened to the variety and 
charm of the country by the classical writers newly brought to 
light. Villeggiatura became the mode for all who could afford 
it, and its scenes are faithfully reflected in the compositions of 

Palma and Bonifazio. The predominance of landscape in our 
modern annual picture shows might deceive the foreigner into 
the belief that we, too, were enamoured of the country ; but it 
is to be feared that the aspiration of nine Englishwomen out of 
ten might be expressed in the couplet : 


Had I but plenty of money, money enough and to spare, 
The house for me, no doubt, were a house in the city square. 


The latter half of Mr. Berenson’s book is filled with two in- 
dices ; one, to the works of the principal Venetian painters and 
the places they are to be found in, the other containing the same 
works arranged under the names of the towns where they are 
preserved. We heartily commend the volume to every one who 
feels an interest in the subject of it. 


HARAR 


First Footsteps in East Africa. By Sir R. F. BURTON. 
London: Tylston. 


‘He is hard as the heart of Harar’ runs an Eastern saying, 
and it expresses, aptly enough, the inaccessibility of the place 
and its intense hostility to foreigners. True, that of late, the 
city, under stress of Mahdiism, has been unable to maintain 
her sullen independence. The dynasty, expelled by violence, 
owes its restoration to two British officers, Major Hunter and 
Lieutenant Peyton; while the whole district now lies within 
the Italian sphere, and under more or less efficient contro). 
But the annals of Harar deal with one long series of ruthless 
wars undertaken, for the most part, against Abyssinia. 
Squalid and confused enough, they are redeemed by a single 
episode ; the expedition of Dom Christopher, son of Vasco da 
Gama, in aid of the Christian Emperor John III. The hero 
was beset by overwhelming numbers, but he repelled the 
Moslem again and again ; nor, when wounded and a prisoner, 
would he escape torture and death at the price of apostasy. 
Such being the temper of its population, there is small wonder 
that traveller after traveller should have attempted Harar in 
vain. The fears of intervening chiefs, and the rapacity of guides 
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proved insuperable obstacles, until, in 18:4, Burton, the greatest 
of African explorers, descended with grim resolution upon the 
Eastern coast. 

A perusal of this acceptable reprint recalls once more 
Burton’s admirable qualities as a writer, and his supreme 
resource as a discoverer. Its pages are full of those literary 
allusions in which he delighted, and the translations of native 
songs read more than tolerably. The characters are all ‘set 
on their feet,’ and their peculiaries noted with sardonic humour. 
Excellent for example is his description of the Hajj Shamarkay, 
Governor of Zayla: ‘He carried in battle four spears—two 
being the usual number—and his sword-cut was recognisable.’ 
But Burton excels most of all in the portraits of his attendants, 
of whom a sergeant in the Aden police called the Hammal, or 
the porter, was evidently a fairly trustworthy fellow. This 
worthy’s comment on the treachery and instability of his 
Somali fellow-countrymen denotes him also a wit : ‘ Verily,’ he 
remarked, ‘amongst friends we cut one another’s throats ; 
among enemies we become sons of uncles.’ A less estimable 
personage was Abdi Abokr, whom, from his smattering of 
learning and his prodigious rascality, the party styled the 
Mulla ‘End of Time.’ He had, says Burton, that power of 
quotation which in the East makes a polite man ; otherwise he 
was an individual ‘of many words and little work, of infinite 
intrigue, cowardice, and cupidity, and endowed with a truly evil 
tongue. When invited to go elephant-hunting the End of 
Time declined : for,‘ What hath man but a single life? and he 
who throweth it away, what is he but a fool?’ He would have 
rifled the tomb of a saint; and he was more than suspected of 
trying to checkmate the expedition by raising gratuitous diffi- 
culties. Burton displays the same capacious insight when he 
turns from personages to tribes. The habits, appearances, and 
policies of the various communities are here set down un- 
erringly ; and his description of Somali-land has all the finality 
of his volume on the Lake District—by common consent, an 
African classic. Thus his prediction that the people, despite 
their cowardice, might train into fairly adequate soldiers has 
been realised by Captain Lugard. The disquisitions on the 
natural resources of the country, its soils, and its minerals, have 
been fully substantiated by recent works. Finally Burton’s 
merits as a linguist are confirmed by his progress from the 
coast in the guise of an Arab merchant, no less than by his com- 
mittal of the unwritten Harari language to paper within three 
days. ‘On the evening of the third day, my three /iterati 
started upon their feet, and, shaking my hand, declared that I 
knew as much as they themselves did.’ 

It can scarcely be said the political or commercial results of 
the expedition were conspicuously important. Undertaken 
through the liberality of the East India Company, to investigate 
the Somali hinterland, Burton discovered only a market for 
cheap clothes and implements, which, moreover, depended for 
its development upon a steadier policy than the British Govern- 
ment was willing to countenance. Large projects floated in his 
mind, for instance the establishment of a station at Berberah, 
in preference, apparently, to Aden. How far he was justified 
in his argument that the blockade of the coast by a single 
cruiser would reduce the natives to reason may appear a some- 
what open question. But recent history, particularly that of the 
Soudan, abundantly confirms his contention that we ought to 
avoid any partial interference with inter-tribal quarrels. 
‘Nothing is more dangerous,’ he writes, ‘than to influence in 
any way the savage balance of power between these tribes : by 
throwing our weight on one side we may do them incalculable 
mischief.’ The unfortunate ‘friendlies’in the neighbourhood 
of Suakin are, not improbably, of a similar opinion. However, 
the opportunity of subjugating Somali-land has passed, and 
apparently for ever ; nor is it really to be regretted. Not only 
is the empire glutted with territory ; but the Italians, who have 
assumed control, are animated by the most amicable intentions 
towards ourselves. Yet Burton’s volumes, though they in- 
augurated no extension of Imperial responsibilities, deserve to 
be studied for their testimony of what Britons are capable. He 
passed with the scantiest of escorts through a country inhabited 
by warlike tribes to whom murder and the looting of caravans 
were everyday occupations. His presence abashed them, and 
his diplomacy won their hospitality. Arrived at Harar he 
boldly threw off disguise, and through terror of the English 
name forced a conferenceontheAmir. Inthe city he remained 
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for nine days in the peril of his life ‘ under the roof of a bigoted 
prince, whose least word was death; amongst a people who 
detest foreigners ; the only European that had ever crossed their 
inhospitable threshold, and the fated instrument of their future 
downfall.’ On the return journey, his provisions consisted of a 
handful of biscuits and limes, and he went for thirty-six hours 
without water. Finally, on attempting to regain Harar, his 
camp on the beach was surprised, one of his officers, Lieutenant 
Stroyan was killed ; another, and no less than Speke, received 
eleven wounds ; while Burton’s jaws were pierced by a javelin. 
These are achievements of a very different sort from those of 
the African explorer, new-style, with his Maxims and _ his 
Zanzibari armies. 


SOCIALISM RAMPANT 


The Tyranny of Socialism. By Yves Guyot. Edited, 
with an Introduction, by J. H. Levy. London: Sonnen- 
schein. 


Good as this volume of the Social Science Series is, there is 
almost room for regret that the facts with regard to socialistic 
legislation which it contains should have been brought within 
the reach of the ignorant persons who are the practical mouth- 
pieces of Socialism in Great Britain. The reference of these 
words is not to the fantastic Fabians, to whom nobody dreams 
of listening, but to Messrs. Pickard, Burns, Mann, Tillett and 
a score of like men besides. These persons will not listen to 
M. Guyot’s arguments. They will describe his Socratic dia- 
logues as a libel on the intelligence of the working classes ; 
they will dispose of his carefully ordered statistics with some 
pompous and vulgar clap-trap. But they will seize eagerly 
upon the plain narrative of socialistic legislation in France 
which he gives them; they will cry with one voice, ‘The 
toilers of France have won this law and that: why should the 
toilers of Great Britain be left behind?’ For one thing is 
certain—to wit, that, in the opinion of the so-called leaders 
of labour, every law purporting to be passed in the interests of 
the working man is, ex hyfothesi, beneficial to him. It is of no 
use to tell these persons that Socialism is the very apotheosis 
of reaction. To them every new law which they have had a 
share in making is a progressive law. When, therefore, these 
zealous persons discover that ‘in purchases made by the State, 
the decree of June 4, 1888, gives to workmen’s associations, for 
labour and supplies, a sum not exceeding 50,000 francs, and 
the right of preference over other tenderers, should their con- 
tract prices be equal’; and when they are made familiar with 
the other and numerous pruposals for protection, in the vicious 
sense, of the working man, which have been made seriously in 
the Chamber of Deputies, then, it is to be feared, we shall see 
a new crop of demands by the ‘ Labour Party,’ which the House 
of Commons will have to consider in fear and trembling. For 
Dissolution cometh, and after Dissolution an appeal to the 
ignorant. A more powerful and striking appeal to reason has 
rarely been made, even bya man who, like M. Yves Guyot, 
has sacrificed place to principle; but the very power of the 
appeal is dangerous. Will any ‘ Labour leader’ think the less 
of the system of Prud’hommes, because M. Guyot proves that 
certain Prud’hommes hold a brief against the employers, and 
that the system ‘responds to the aspirations and needs of the 
modern Democracy’ by establishing the principle of partiality 
in the judge? Does Lord Shand, who is impartial, respond to 
the needs and aspirations of the modern miner ? 

Towards the end of his volume M. Guyot pushes political 
economy, perhaps, a trifle too far into human life, making too 
much of the relation of business and too little of the personal 
relation. Provident institutions in connection with large enter- 
prises may possibly tend to some loss of the sense of personal 
freedom for the workman ; but the workman, as a free man, 
has a perfect right to barter away as much of his freedom as he 
pleases, and cannot enter into any contract without giving up 
some of it. None but the homeless tramp is absolutely free. 
Again, we have enough sentiment left to think that M. Guyot 
states a merely legal rather than a moral fact when he says ‘a 
striker has no better claim to reinstatement than has a vendor 
to compel a purchaser to accept delivery of goods which he has 
previously refused to send him, having originally contracted to 
do so,’ The fact is, M. Guyot follows the maxim of equity in 
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regarding that which ought to be done as having been done; 
he thinks that the relation of employer and workmen ought to 
be one purely of business, and he treats that relation as if it 
were such as he thinks it ought to be. But it is not, and the 
economist who is ahead of his age may be as dangerous as the 
Socialist who is a few centuries behind it. Human sympathies 
and passions must be reckoned with by statesmen, and the dis- 
regard of them is not in the true sense scientific. But it must 
not be thought that we under-estimate the value of M. Guyot’s 
book ; it is just because it is in the main so sound and true 
and full of close reasoning on well studied facts that we indicate 
the points in which it seems to us to go too far. Life does 
not consist entirely in contractual relation, and there are post- 
ponements of consequences, indicated by political economy as 
inevitable, which are pleasant. 


LUTHER AND ROME 


A History of the Papacy during the Period of the Reformation. 
Vol. v.: Zhe German Revolt. By M. CREIGHTON, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Peterborough. London: Longmans. 


This is the most interesting volume in the ablest and the 
most impartial English work in ecclesiastical history done in 
the present century. Dr. Creighton is not too lavish of original 
stuff ; but the most cursory reader must be impressed by the 
range of ‘his studies, while the more experienced student must 
admire the success with which whole collections of published 
diplomatic despatches are fused and resolved into a concise and 
equable narrative. 

Dr. Creighton begins by observing that the ‘ religious revolt 
originated by Luther fell like a thunderbolt from a clear sky.’ 
And in the earlier pages of his first chapter he distinguishes 
clearly between the Renaissance of Italy and the Reformation 
of Germany ; or, to put it more correctly, the different sorts of 
influence which humanism had on the Italian and the German 
intellects. In a later chapter he expresses it in a parallel 
between Raffaelle and Luther. In Italy{humanism ‘ occupied 
men’s minds with the study of character’; in Germany it was 
seized on as a weapon to ‘ remove abuses and to assist the course 
of social and religious progress.’ Again, in Germany there was 
that ‘educational movement which originated from the brothers 
of the Common Life.’ Now the spirit of the Brotherhood 
survives to us in the J/m7fatio ; and it is remarkable, though it 
is not mentioned here, that in spite of its Catholic tone, the 
Imitatio was one of the heralds of the Reformation. In fact, 
though humanism cleared the ground for Luther, Luther was 
altogether averse from culture or philosophy. It was his to 
emphasise the popular desire for an inner spiritual life, already 
expressed in the mysticism of fifteenth century piety and 
strengthened by the decline of the Church from the ideal of 
Hildebrand to the reality of Borgia, but with which the 
Renaissance, as such, had no sympathy. Reuchlin, Erasmus, the 
authors of the Epistol@ Obscurorum Virorum are on a different 
plane from him. They were critics, and little else: while he 
was a prophet. On the other hand Dr. Creighton is perfectly 
right in placing Ulrich von Hutten among the forerunners of 
the Reformation. Indeed it is more than probable that if the 
verse of this poet had not identified the cause of Luther with 
the inarticulate but robust patriotism of Germany, Luther 
himself had shared the fate of Huss. 

Luther's labour enabled him to make use of literary ideas 
with which himself had scant sympathy. It was no desire for 
intellectual liberty that brought him into the theological ring. 
He had sought refuge from the world in monkery. The rules 
of the Augustinians failed to satisfy his longings for in- 
ternal peace, and his anxious intellect sought and found— 
after a weary ramble through St. Augustine and the New 
Testament—a solution in the repudiation of Works, and the 
acceptance of Faith, as the sole means of attaining salvation, 
As every Philistine, he was under the impression that the idea 
in which his peculiar intellect had painfully found an abiding- 
place would serve to harmonise the lives of commonplace 
persons innocent of his experiences and utterly indifferent to 
his difficulties. Long before Tetzel was ever heard in Mainz, 
he had turned savagely on Aristotle and the Schoolmen, and 
rejoiced that they had decayed into oblivion in his University. 
He clung to Augustine and Paul because their pages were the 
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arsenals whence he drew his weapons; but the Epistle of James 
was uncanonical, and as it were of straw. The several steps by 
which he was brought into collision with the Papal power are 
set forth at great length by Dr. Creighton, who carefully 
explains the course of the negotiations, together with the 
master-factors in the situation—the Papal need of money 
and the utter indifference of Germany to the conception of 
Catholic unity. Leo X. would never have bothered his head 
about a ‘ monkish quarrel’; but Canonist dogmatism and Papal 
finance were hopelessly intermixed, and the repudiation of 
Indulgences would have left his exchequer bankrupt, for 
never was money so necessary as in the days of a Pope 
who was nothing if not an Italian prince. Dogma was 
naught to Leo; but the possession of Milan by France 
or Spain was of overwhelming importance to him. Hence 
that fatuous opposition to Reform which drove Germany 
into schism. In justice to the Pope it must, however, 
be added, that it is very doubtful—more doubtful than 
Dr. Creighton admits—if any conceivable policy could 
have arrested Luther’s rebellion after his citation to Rome 
and the action of Cajetan. Dr. Creighton is disposed to attach 
some weight to the concessions that Karl von Militz extracted 
from him ; but it is still an open question whether ‘ the fox,’ as 
they called him, was not hoaxed by the Reformer from first to 
last. Luther’s strength lay in the absolute indifference of the 
German princes to the whole question. ‘The German Kingdom 
had been dissolved into a confederacy of states and classes, 
which were struggling each for his several interests. The 
Emperor was a merely titular head, and men became increas- 
ingly conscious that there was no real reason why the Pope 
should not share his fate’ (p. 226). Thus, the most significant 
sign of all—the fact that Luther, by himself ordaining a deacon 
when episcopal ordination was possible, did virtually set up a new 
Church in opposition to the old—passed almost unremarked in 
the turmoil of the Peasants’ War (p. 265). 

Dr. Creighton is sympathetic and just to Charles V. It may 
be said with truth that the Emperor was probably the one man 
who understood the drift of Lutheranism and the needs of 
the Church. But he never had the time or the power properly 
to take these last in hand until it was too late. For the high 
claims of the Papal See—as is shown by the action that he 
and his brothers of France and England took in Adrian’s 
election—he entertained as much contempt as Luther himself. 
On the other hand, he realised the consequences that must 
ensue On a movement threatening a repudiation not only of 
the Papal but also of the Conciliar idea of the Church. The 
head of the Holy Roman Empire could no more be a 
schismatic than the Pope could bea heretic. When Luther, 
at the Diet of Worms, repudiated the binding authority of a 
Council, he made the genuine reform of the whole Church 
impossible, and left the world no choice but reaction or 
revolution. And to this refusal, which lost him Charles, we 
may trace the curse of our religious wars and schisms and all the 
plagues of Jesuistry and Calvinism. 


MEDLEVAL BLANK VERSE 


Medizval Records and Sonnets. By AUBREY DE VERE. 
London : Macmillan. 


It is impossible not to regret that Mr. Aubrey de Vere—the 
poet of the daffodil, the poet of many a beautiful thought— 
should have thought it worth while to publish the present 
volume of poems. Mr. de Vere, inheriting indeed a stately 
tradition (he descends ingeniously enough from the best 
Wordsworthian style—the Wordsworth that was always 
Wordsworth, though he sometimes simulated Milton), has 
essayed in this volume many kinds of metre, although his 
ambition circles round blank verse. We regret that he has 
not proved himself very successful in the fulfilment of this 
central ambition. His verse is overweighted with serious 
intention ; it lacks variety, and walks on stilts. We are ready 
to acknowledge that Mr. de Vere’s theory of blank verse is 
excellent ; he has studied his Milton and his great models with 
carefulness and conscientiousness. ‘The unfortunate thing is 
that these two qualities do not suffice for interesting achieve- 
ment. His series of poems on the Cid, for example, are 
perfect in skeleton form; the various personages speak their 
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speeches according to the orthodox fashion; yet all remains 
dry in effect as it is dry in composition. Yet now and then he 
greets you with a fine line that reminds you of a somewhat in- 
frequent past. There is a fine suggestiveness, for example, 
heavy with a dim awfulness, in the simple phrase— 


He had sat since death 
Throned near the Eastern altar. 


But the narrative is for the most part bald and pedestrian. A 
monologue, supposed to be spoken by Pope Hildebrand in the 
Castle of St. Angelo during its siege by Henry IV., is so 
obviously a historical document, and lacks subtlety of character 
so distressingly, that to read it is even to sigh for Mr. Bowden’s 
prose, in exchange for this uninspiring metre. The sonnets are 
more Wordsworthian than Wordsworth himself; but it is strange, 
indeed, to note how Mr. De Vere manages to utter so sincerely 
personal an expression of feeling while so obviously singing 
the conventions of the elder poet. This is, perhaps, Mr. De 
Vere’s saving quality. Although his metre too often halts and 
his rhyme too often trips, he is always sincere. His attitude, 
indeed, often tires and irritates one. The chivalry of medi- 
zevalism has so long garted{itself in a shabby vesture of cant 
that, even when sincerely considered, one cannot reasonably 
be expected to sympathise with it. And Mr. De Vere is 
nothing if not medizval and—chivalrous. 


THE ENGLISHMAN AT HOME 


The Englishman at Home. By EDWARD PORRITT. 
London: Putnam. 


_ To give the inhabitants of the United States a conception of 
what municipal and national life in England are, is the purpose 
of this book, which has been compiled by a journalist of experi- 
ence ; and it must be confessed that the author has achieved 
his end with a very substantial measure of success. He has 
not exceeded about 350 pages, and he has contrived to com- 
press therein a clear and trustworthy account of the manage- 
ment cf English affairs. From a literary point of view, the 
volume possesses little charm, being little else than, so to say, 
extended statistics. But ’tis not given to every man to illumi- 
nate bare facts and figures with flashes of shrewed reasoning 
and pregnant inference; and Mr. Porritt has, we judge, done 
well in not attempting to play the part of Bagehot. What is 
here set down, though dry enough, is, as we have said, tho- 
roughly accurate and sound for the most part. Here and there, 
it is true, we seem to detect a faint echo of party spirit—a blast 
as from a penny trumpet proclaiming the doctrines enshrined 
in the formula: of popular cant. Mr. Porritt is too fond of 
patting on the back measures ‘which swept away some of the 
relics of feudalism,’ as though the relics of that most marvellous 
and admirable system of society were necessarily bad, or as 
though, upon the assumption that they were, somebody were to 


blame for the fact that our English political order still bears 


traces of its original (s7c). Again, when Mr. Porritt says that 
‘ London is the only place in which the representatives of the 
ratepayers are denied the management of’ the police force, he 
is plainly expressing an undoubted fact in a most question- 
begging manner. He might at least have indicated the oppos- 
ing view, that the centre whither converge and whence depart 
the wires whose pulling rules a kingdom and an empire should 
not be at the mercy of anybody other than the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. But such indications of partiality are very rare. 

In perusing Mr. Porritt’s work, we have observed but 
three striking mistakes—two of commission, one of omission. 
In more than one place he eulogises, not without justice, the 
comparative purity of English municipal life. Our town coun- 
cils are, no question, wonderfully free from the grosser forms 
of corruption. But the least extravagant, the most prudent, 
and by far the least corrupt authority that ever ruled in England 
was that which governed the counties tiil it went the way of 
other ‘relics of feudalism’ in 1888; and we think Mr. Porritt 
should have said so. Now for the sins of commission. In 
dealing with the Poor Law, Mr. Porritt says, ‘the receipt of 
medical relief, whether by a man or his wife, pauperises the 
man and may result in the loss of his vote.’ The statement is 
true if Mr. Porritt means his vote in elections for Boards of 
Guardians. It is not true of his parliamentary or his municipal 
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vote, for 48 and 49 Vict. cap. 46, sec. 2, removes the previously 
existing disqualification in the case of any person who, in any 
part of the United Kingdom, has ‘received for himself, or for 
any member of his family, any medical or surgical assistance, 
or any medicine, at the expense of any poor rate.’ Finally, in 
dealing with the administration of justice, Mr. Porritt asserts 
that ‘until the Riot Act has been read and a reasonable time 
allowed for the rioters to disperse, the military cannot act.’ 
This is quite wrong, as any one may see by overhauling his 
Dicey. Itis true that the Riot Act provides that if twelve 
rioters continue together for an hour after the magistrate has 
made a proclamation to them in the terms of the Act (absurdly 
called ‘reading the Riot Act’) ordering them to disperse, he 
may command the trcops to fire upon the rioters, or to charge 
them sword in hand. But it is erroneous to suppose that the 
military cannot be employed without these conditions being 
fulfilled. ‘The occasion,’ continues Professor Dicey, ‘on which 
force may be employed, and the kind and degree of force which 
it is lawful to use, in order to put down a riot, is determined by 
nothing else than the necessity of the case.’ This great con- 
stitutional principle, with its corollary that the magistrate is 
afterwards accountable at common law for the consequences 
of his action, seems to have altogether eluded Mr. Porritt’s 
attention. 

Mr. Porritt tells us that he has expressly avoided instituting 
any comparison between English and American institutions : 
therein perhaps resolving aright. We own that we would 
fain have instituted a comparison of the English institutions 
here competently expounded and the institutions of a country 
a good deal nearer England than is the United States. We 
should like, for example, to have dwelt upon the comparative 
simplicity of legal procedure in the country we allude to ; upon 
the system of public prosecutions ; upon the logical symmetry 
of its land Jaws, which enables a problem in conveyancing to 
be worked out like a problem in mathematics; upon the 
existence of a trained and paid bench in the counties which 
leaves no room for the ‘grievances’ that are supposed to be 
involved in the English magisterial system. Our comparison 
might, we fear, be something less than flattering to the English 
patriot in the provincial sense of that term ; and might be 
tinctured with hyperborean exclusiveness and pride. We 
therefore forbear, content to leave to our readers the puzzling 
question, What is that other country to which we have obscurely 
referred ? 


JAPAN TO ORDER 


The Story of the Nations: Japan. By DAVID MURRAY, Ph.D., 
LL.D. London: Unwin. 


In this work Dr. Murray has drawn, and drawn freely, on the 
works of Chamberlainand of Rein, of the famous triad ofsinologues 
in the British Legation at Tokio, on all manner of handbooks, 
transactions,and monographs; so that his story—what there is of 
it—has at least the look of accuracy. Also, it appears from his 
prefatory remarks, that he has lived in Japan for several years ; 
so that it is not without a certain hopefulness that you attack the 
book itself. Alas forthe event! Ina pyramid of Egypt Dr. 
Murray has found but the silliest of snakes. 

A jaunt, in the best school-primer style, into the geography 
of Japan, with ‘a short examination into the racial question, 
and he plunges into the misty mid-region of myth and legend, 
and in terms of a befitting loftiness describes you the doings 
of His-Augustness-the-Impetuous-Male-Deity and the other 
miraculous predecessors of Jimmu Tenno. To this playful 
little introduction to the life and times of Japan’s first emperor 
there succeeds an account of the semi-legendary period. 
We note, par parenthése, that somewhere about this time one 
Jingo invaded Corea ‘ out of his own head’ (so to speak) ; but 
inasmuch as the subject-kingdoms—you are told—were quite as 
free under the ‘little intermeddlesome dominion’ of the Im- 
perial authorities as they had been in the past, the Japanner of 
the period can have had scant cause to blaspheme. Much 
delving into the Z7vamsactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan 
enables Dr. Murray to set forth many an oft-told tale at length ; 
but the spirit of Mrs. Markham is absent from his narrative, 
and his effect is that of utter tedium. A date is thrown in here 
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and there for the delight of them that love to docket their 
fiction. For them, too, the ages and the reigns of the earlier 
emperors are arrayed in impossible lengths, on the strength of 
certain figures ‘authorised by the Government.’ After sucha 
debauch of padding, Dr. Murray must have adventured himself 
with some reluctancy upon ‘the sober and chastened story to 
which Japanese history is henceforth reduced.’ Now, there are 
many things and various which a man may not unreasonably 
expect to find in a story, however sober and chastened it be, 
professing to deal with a past which has gone dragging on 
through many centuries ere it reached its inevitable end. But 
Dr. Murray does not agree with him. In this case ‘The most 
interesting episode,’ he says, ‘is that of the introduction and 
subsequent extirpation of Christianity’; and it is to this sub- 
ject, with the condition of affairs resulting from the Japanner’s 
contact with the outer world, that he, having not the sense of 
proportion, devotes the latter half of his work. He deals in 
the scrappiest style, and to the scrappiest purpose, with the 
laws and legislation of Japan, her art and literature, her econo- 
mic and industrial progress—all her inner life, in fact. He never 
Las his finger upon her pulse. Indeed he scarce contrives to 
penetrate beyond her ante-chamber ; for his heart is overmuch 
with the work of the stranger within her gates. And atthe most 
critical and desperate moment in her history he ceases to 
recite at all! 

As a book of reference his compilation may serve; for 
copious indeed are his acknowledgments to all those writers 
whose words are law in matters Japanese. It may have its 
use too as a hoard wherefrom to pilfer pretty sayings and 
novel-seeming fairy tales. But it is not a boon and a blessing to 
men as regards Japan. The writing, too, is loose and the manner 
at times irritating. In Dr. Murray’s hards the ‘devil’s pronoun’ 
flourishes abundantly. As thus (page 340): ‘ The daimyo was 
really As own son, who had been adopted by 47s brother, the 
former daimyo, and who on the death of Avs brother had suc- 
ceeded Aim as daimyo.’ The consequence was that ‘ Shimazu 
Saburo was therefore legally the uncle of his own son.’ Under 
the circumstances it would have surprised nobody to learn that 
Shimazu Saburo was not only his own son, but all the rest of 
his fam'ly put together! It remains to add that the thing is 
fitly rounded off with a jumble of loose odds and ends which is 
dubbed a map of Japan. 


OLD AND NEW 


In Oliver Wendell Holmes (London: Sonnenschein) Mr. 
Walter Jerrold has attempted to perform an impossible task, 
and has not fallen so far away from achievement as might have 
been expected. The charm of the autocrat lies in his infinite 
variety ; his books are most genial of companions; his wit is 
prismatic ; the very depth of his philosophy is masked by the 
shrewdness of his humour; men know not whether they love 
him best as master of manly satire, of poetic tenderness, or as 
a magician in his realm of words. Will he be remembered as 
the writer of 

Hast thou a tear for buried love 
\ sigh for transient power ? 

\ll that a century left above 
Go, read it in an hour ? 


or, as the playful versifier who wrote 


In candent ire the solar splendour flames 
Phe foles, languescent, pend from arid rames ? 


Will he not rather live for ever as the companion of odd 
moments in his library, the man whose books may be opened 
at random with the certainty that they will bring pleasure to 
the reader’? Time alone can show, but certain it is that he is 
a unique product of American soil, and that Mr. Jerrold’s 
pretty little book does him no more honour than he de- 
serves. 

Two more volumes of the sumptuous ‘ Border’ edition of Sir 
Walter Scott’s novels have been issued this month. They are 
The Betrothed and The Talisman. Although The Betrothed 
is not one of the most popular of the Waverley novels, Mr. 
Andrew Lang in his preface confesses to a strong liking for it 
and in the present case both the editor and the illustrator have 
treated it better than Zhe Talisman, M. Le Blant portrays 
a singularly unprepossessing Edith in 7he Ta/tsman, and makes 
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the fight between the Saracen and the Knight of the Leopard 
comic rather than the ‘deadly grapple’ Sir Walter describes. 
The illustrations to 7he Betrothed are far more successful. 
* Eveline seized by the Welsh’ is distinctly good. Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s notes and short editorial preface are excellent. 

Let us test Murray's Handbook to Oxfordshire (London : 
Murray) by reference to two or three familiar points. And 
first of Oxford itself. The account of Christ Church, illus- 
trated by a plan of the ‘House’ is admirable, and every 
College and Hall is described with a particularity which can 
hardly fail to add something to the knowledge of those who 
have believed themselves to be affectionate sons of this 
college or of that. Moreover, there is a good literary tone in 
all the Oxfordshire articles, whether they deal with historic 
places such as Blenheim or Woodstock, or with venerable 
buildings. Particular attention is due to the botanical survey 
which is given in the earlier pages. On the whole Mr. 
Murray’s handbooks maintain their reputation for containing 
the largest possible amount of useful knowledge and the 
least possible amount of useless verbiage in the smallest 
possible space. 

The fourth volume of the library edition of Zhe Diary of 
Samuel Pepys (London : Bell) with Lord Braybrooke’s notes 
and edited by Mr. Henry B. Wheatley is as great a treasure as 
its predecessors. It takes us to the end of June 1665, ‘a sickly 
time of the Plague growing on.’ The illustrations include 
Kneller’s Pepys, and Sir Peter's Duke of York, besides the 
portraits of Edward Cocker and Sir William Petty. The 
volume is as cheap as it is excellent; it will adorn many 
libraries. 

Madame Armand Caumont’s 4 Dish of Matrimony (London : 
Stock) has a prologue. The prologue explains that the tale 
concerns married people only, may encourage such to bear 
their own and one another’s burdens, amuse and console them 
‘after the every-day hundred little worries of a wedded exist- 
ence, etc. etc. The tale, which hardly warrants this mock- 
danger signal, relates how a very nice young man married 
a very nice young woman at a time when the fortunes of her 
family were at a ow ebb, how he lost one berth in the City, 
and after weary waiting got another, his good fortune being 
linked with the revived prosperity of his wife’s family. In the 
course of the story, he and his estimable lady come dangerously 
near quarrelling. They have good friends who help them, 
whose merits they are not always prompt to grasp fully. They 
have objectionable acquaintances who drag them into hot 
water. Amongst these objectionable acquaintances is a young 
person, who jilts an excellent young curate, elopes with a 
happy-go-lucky lad of Quaker parentage, runs away with a 
rampant idiot, exchanges her idiot for the villain of the hero’s 
family, and all-too-soon closes a variegated career by a tragic 
death. Apart from this young person, who, viewed as the 
pinchbeck ‘Dodo’ of the future, is distinctly diverting, the 
most notable thing about 4 Dish of Matrimony is the authoi’s 
success in depicting a suburb and a middle-class, more dreary, 
more futile, and more petty, than any imaginary suburb and 
middle-class within our recollection. 

We are informed in the preface to 7he Old Stradivari and 
other Dramatic Sketches, by Hilarion (Stock), that none 
of the sketches in this volume were originally intended for 
publication, and that most of them were written in their pr: sent 
form for the Honourable Mrs. Charles Nelson to whom they 
are dedicated, and who has frequently recited them with gre.t 
success. Hilarion’s original intention strikes us as_ wise, 
especially as we fear that in ‘The Daughter of Herodias, a 
dramatic sketch in one act, there are things that will never 
please the audience that would most enjy its companions, 

We have received from Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, and 
Co. the cheap editions of Mr. Clark Russell’s Lztt/e Loo and 
Mr. George Macdonald’s Mary Marston. The characteristic 

feature of the volumes, apart from their matter, is the bold and 
readable type. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


FicTION 

A Cumberer of the Ground. 
3 vols. 

A Modern Amazon. George Paston, Osgood. 2 vols. 


Constance Smith Methuen. 
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A Romance of the Imagination. Eleanor Garnet. Digby. 

A Soldier of Fortune. L.T. Meade. Chatto. 3 vols. 

For Honour and Life. William Westall. Osgood. 

Our Alma. Henry Goldsmith. Sonnenschein. 

Tales of the Early Australian Days. Price Warung. Sonnen- 
schein. 

The Prisoner of Zenda, Anthony Hope. . Arrowsmith. 

The Queen of Love. §S. Baring-Gould. Methuen. 3 vols. 

The Reconciliation. Gascoigne Mackie, Arrowsmith. 

The Translation of Savage. Gilbert Parker. Methuen. 

Thorough. M.A. M. Marks. Bentley. 3 vols. 

Winifred Mount. Richard Pryce. Methuen. 2 vols. 


VERSE 


Poems, Sonnets, Songs, and Verses. Tie Author of The Pro- 
Jessor. Bell. 

Regimental Rhymes and other Verses. ‘Kentish Regiment.’ 
Thacker. 

Songs without Notes. Lewis Morris. Kegan Paul. 5s. 
TRAVEL 

Man-Hunting in the Desert. A. E. Haynes. Cox. 21s. 


BioGRAPHY 
Count Cavour and Madame de Circourt. Edited by Count 
Nigra. Translated by A. J. Butler. Cassell. os. 6d. 
Letters of Franz Liszt. La Mara. Translated by Constance 
Bache. Grevel. 28s. 


History 
Town Life in the Fifteenth Century. Mrs. J. R. Green. Mac- 
millan. 
Voyages of Foxe and James. Edited by Christy Miller. Hakluyt 
Society. 
MISCELLANEA 


Catalogue of the Library of the Late Prince Louts-Lucien 
Buonaparte. Victor Collins. Sotheran. 2Is. 

Irom Bondage to Brotherhood. J.C. Kenworthy. Scott. Is. 

Health at School. Clement Dukes. Rivington. 9s. 

Hospitals, Dispensaries, and Nursing. J. S. Billings and 
H. M. Hurd. Scientific Press. 21s. 

Lessons in Our Laws. Part II. H. F. Lester. Cassell. 
Is. 6d. 

Middle Temple Table-Talk. W.G. Thorpe. Hutchinson. 15s. 

Modern Dogs: Non-Sporting. R. B. Lee. Cox. 

Municipal Taxation. J.J. O’Meara. Cassell. 5s. 

Partnership between Solicitors. V. de S. Fowke and E. B. 

Henderson. Sweet. 
Practical Handbook of Typewrtting. A. E. Morton. Morton. 


Is. 

Ruskin on Music. Edited by A. M. Wakefield. George 
Allen. 5s. 

Some Account of Parish Clerks. James Christie. Privately 
printed. 


Sussex. A. J.C. Hare. George Allen. 6s. 

The Building of Character. J. R. Millar. Sunday School 
Union. 3s. 6d. 

The Clan Donnachaidh. David Roberson. Clan Donnachaidh 
Society. Is. 

The Country Month by Month. J. A. Owen and G. S. Boulger. 
Bliss. 

The First Light on the Eddystone. Mrs. Marshall. Seeley. Is. 

The Grand Old Mystery Unravelled. Harry Furniss. Simpkin. 
Is. 

The Irish Literary Revival. W.P. Ryan. Ryan. ts. 

The Old Stradivari. Hilarion. Stock. 

The Organisation of Charities. D.C. Gilman. 6s. 

The Parish Councillor's Guide. WH. C. Richards, W. H. C. 
Payne, and J. P. H. Soper. Jordan. 

The Storehouse of General Information. Vol. V1. Cassell. 5s 

Lhoughts and Reflections on Modern Society. A. Featherman. 
Kegan Paul. 2Is. 


Typewriting as a Means of Earning a Livelihood. A. D.- 


Southam. 2s. 
Vox Clamantium, Edited by Andrew Reid, Innes, 12s, 
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NOTICE 
Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial 
Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and it 
is particularly asked that they may not be addressed to 115 
Fleet Street, which is the Publishing and Advertisement Office 
only. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communtca- 
tions, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. 
All communications must be marked at the back with the name 
and address of the contributor. If this is not done return be- 
comes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor 
and his MSS. is apt to be lost. 


Business communications must be addressed to ‘ The Manager’ 
at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orders 
must be made payable to‘ The Manager, and crossed ‘ Goslings 
and Sharpe, 


Terms of Subscription :—For the United Ringdom, £1 6s. 
per annum; all other countries throughout the world, 


£1 los. 4d.; or for six months at half these rates. Subscrip- 
tions payable in advance. 
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THE TIMES savs: V. THREE NOBLE ENGLISHWOMEN., | 
We cannot but recommend, as an impressive contribution to the higher V I, bir pede pinches \IGN IN BOHEMIA. ; 
literature of the great constitutional campaign, a little pamphlet entitled Vil. NA AL I ee. : 
‘* Lights on Home Rule.”’ VII. KIDD ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 
Jig : 








. - . IX. THE NEW MINISTRY. ' 
Apply to the Publisher of ‘The National Observer, si 
IIS FLEET STREET, LONDON, nC LONDON : LONGMANS, GREEN “« CO. 
Awarded Two International Gold Me inte. Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 


MARSHALL’S wILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


F A R O A IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
BETTER THAN THE BEST ARRoWROOT; | /* YENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
FOR PUDDINCS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. | And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


SLOAN & SON, 


Remowal Contractors, 
49 BROUGHTON ST., 67 Castle St., & Depot—Easter Road, 


EDINBURGH. 
Elntique and Decorative Furniture. 


R. COWIE, 


89 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EOINBURGH, 


Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French and Dutch Furniture, 
comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks, Bureaux, and Commodes, Oriental Carpets and 4 
Embroideries. Old China, Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 














LATHERS FREELY IN THE HARDEST WATER. : 


ATCHLESS CLEANSER 


BEST SOAP FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Largest Sale of 1 lb. Tablets in the World. 


For 150 Wrapyers the splendid Picture, “The Charge of the Light. Brigade,” in 
sood gilt frame, will he sent carriage paid, Ludi particulars on each Wrapper, 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 


Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
signature, thus :— 


Lea <o) LY Wr : 
Cer a 
Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 

















A WONDERFUL INVENTION! 


GOOD NEWS Sa 
roe LAME peopte: 


NO MORE CLUMSY CORK SOLES. 
NO MORE IRON ATTACHMENTS, 


The ‘Q’Connor Patent Extension,’ 


ENABLES THOSE WITH SHORT LIMBS TO WEAR ORDINARY 
SHOES AND TO LOOK LIKE OTHER PEOPLE. 


IT GIVES THE APPEARANCE OF 


TWO PERFECT FEET. 


Call or Write— 


THE O'CONNOR EXTENSION CO., 275 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


BEFORE. LILLEY & SKINNER, Sole Manufacturers for the United asin, AFTER, 


Player S Original Navy Cut. 


Sold only in 1 os. Packets, and 2, 4, 8 oz., and 1 1b. Tins, 
which keep the Tobacco in fine smoking condition, 


ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50, and 100. 


The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 
THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
puffing away at an empty pipe, has touched the hearts of some of our correspondents, One who dates from the a 
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Alps, and signs himself ‘ Old Screw,’ says :—‘ I have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of t 

Review of R ev tews for a scheme to supply smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraia, judged by the 
ordinary standards, I am the most selfish ‘of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-c all -d charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the symp athies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, I 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking eee but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months, I can how- 


ever, do a little, and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBACCO, viz., 
“ PLAYER'S NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount.’ 


ee NOVELTIES IN 
COMFORTABLE L owe ROOM 
EASY CHAIRS fot erm FURNITURE 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


The Largest and Most Convenient 











Furnishing Establishment in the World 
EASY CHAIRS 
COMFORTABLE CHAIRS 


EASY CHAIRS 
APLE & CO. have always an immense 


assortment of luxuriously comfortable Easy Chairs, 
Settees, and Couches, in cifferent shapes and styles, uphols- 
The Ghestdes Ghats tered in various fashionzble materials, all ready for im- The aeeeeeat Bamboo Bookcase 


An exceedingly comfortable shape. stuffed all hair, mediate delivery. The Largest Selection of com‘ortable With ornamented front 3ft. 6in. wide 3ft. gin. high 
in handsome Cretonne, £3 3s. Easy Chairs in the World. ift. rin. deep, £1 9s. 6d. 
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